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WHEN the news of the nomination of Bryan reached Lon- 
don, the triumph of the free coinage wing of the Democratic 
party had for some time been expected; but the name of 
Bryan was unknown. Coupled with the news was cabled the 
famous piece of rhetoric about the cross of gold, as the only 


clew from which to judge the man. Rejecting this peroration 
as a perfervid jingle, which England is more ready to expect 
than are we to admit as a characteristic of American political 
oratory, London set itself promptly to work to consider the situ- 
ation seriously. The free coinage platform was accepted calmly, 
and city men and Parliament men merely undertook to dis- 
cover what would be the results, primarily, to the United States, 
and, secondarily, to England and the rest of the world, if the 
free coinage principle prevailed. Conversation was addressed 
mainly to discussing what would be the practical effect of the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver by the United States gov- 
ernment, on the basis of sixteen to one, without the co-opera- 
tion of any other nation. So far as the writer heard, the ques- 
tion was never discussed in terms of right and wrong. That 
there was any moral delinquency attributable to one of two 
great American political parties in taking this position was 
never hinted within the writer’s hearing. Used, as English- 
men are, to the instant supremacy of an act of Parliament, 
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familiar as are all subjects of sovereign governments with the 
theory that the regulation of money and coinage of metals is 
a prerogative of that sovereignty, the idea that there was any- 
thing dishonest about the proposition did not seem to occur 
to them. On the contrary, it was frequently pointed out that 
if ever any nation had the right to pay its bonds in silver 
rather than in gold, the United States had clearly secured such 
right as to its recent bond issues by foregoing a very high 
premium rather than making the agreement to pay in gold. 
It was generally recognized that, at least as to the bonds 
issued under Cleveland’s administration, the action of Con- 
gress in refusing the gold clause had due effect to serve the 
fairest kind of notice upon all the world that they must take 
the chances of the action of future administrations and of the 
value of silver. While, doubtless, many holders of bonds or 
obligations of private or municipal corporations “ viewed the 
future with disquiet,” to use an English phrase, the general 
position taken even as to these was, that investors took the 
uncertainty of the investment, and might even then protect 
themselves by a speedy sale. 

It was not the morality, but solely the expediency of free 
coinage that seemed, in London, to be discussed. Most of 
the conversation that one heard bore on the question whether 
by any possibility the United States alone could be expected 
“to maintain the parity” between silver coined without limit 
and the gold coin of the United States. It was very generally 
admitted, even among monometalists, that a victory for Bryan 
would have a very decided effect upon the price of silver. 
How long it would last, and how high the price would go, 
were the principal questions discussed. One heard the 
value of the ounce of silver in gold the week after the elec- 
tion of Bryan predicted as high as ninety-five cents and as 
low as seventy cents. Between those two limits the discus- 
sion seemed to range; and while it was thought that in the 
long run silver would again depreciate, unless some other 
nations came to adopt the same principle, it was generally felt 
that the example of the United States, as well as the conse- 
quences of placing its industries upon a silver basis, would 
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be a potent influence in bringing about such adoption. It was 
pointed out that the immediate effect would be to immensely 
reduce the cost of labor; that the United States would at 
once have a monopoly of the trade of the silver countries of 
South America and Mexico, and possibly of the East; that 
through free exchange with these countries upon a silver 
basis, and under the promised low tariff, and through the 
sacrifice of industrial classes at home in accepting their wages 
in silver dollars, the manufactures of the United States would, 
for some years, be largely stimulated. In brief, the general 
impression seemed to be that while there would be a tempo- 
rary panic in bonds and shares, the United States would have 
thereafter several years of “boom,” however much it might 
have to pay the piper later, and the moral side of it all was 
scarcely mentioned. 

Coming home to New York and Boston, one found a most 
different state of the popular mind. In the East, at least, 
while there was some discussion of the economic results of 
free coinage, the main attack upon it was a moral one. Some 
of the Bryan newspapers feebly endeavored to discuss the 


question on its economic side, but the united attack of the 
Republican and Independent press upon the morality of the 
thing forced even them to meet the question on this ground. 
The McKinley campaign was conducted almost solely upon 


” 46 


the moral issue. Instead of “ price of silver,” “rate of ex- 
change, rate of wages,” “value of securities,” the terms 
heard were “ national honor,” “ faith with creditors,” “ cheat- 
ing of widows and orphans,” “ ruining of depositors in savings- 
banks, pensioners, and persons in receipt of salaries.” The 
extreme Republican press endeavored to take the position 
that nearly one-half of the American people had gone morally 
wrong; that the sole issue was one of the Ten Command- 
ments; that the debtor class was trying to cheat the creditor, 
or, most mildly, the South and West attempting to oppress 
the North and East. 

It is not my purpose in this article to discuss such injustice 
as would be worked to classes or individuals if the country 


were put suddenly on a silver basis. One may well conceive 
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that it might be very great indeed; but the opinion of any 
dispassionate foreign observer landing in New York last 
August would certainly have been that the Eastern news- 
papers and the Western orators “ forced the note.” If it were 
really true that, approximately, one-half the voters in this 
country were consciously dishonest, one might well despair 
of democracy. If it were not true, it was disingenuous to 
say so for campaign purposes; and the reaction to such 
charges is always dangerous. He who slanders the motives 
of a minority in this country of ours must be prepared to see 
that minority the more disposed to vindicate itself by holding 
fast to even a mistaken notion when it becomes a majority. 

Admitting, therefore, that unlimited coinage of silver in this 
country would work injustice, but denying that the half of our 
people consciously wished to work injustice, how can their 
position be explained ? 

When people’s actions and opinions are to be ethically criti- 
cised, they are justly entitled to be judged not by the facts, 
but by what they think to be the facts; not by the results or 
motives of the action they propose, but by what they think 
them to be; not even by recent history itself, but by their 
view of recent history. While it is true that a small number 
of persons interested in silver mines may have consciously 
planned for extraordinary personal profit in free coinage ; 
while it is even true that a certain number of unsuccessful 
speculators, or insolvent mortgagors, may have consciously 
desired a cheaper money in which to pay their debts; it is cer- 
tainly true that a great bulk of voters, in the South and West, 
honestly believed that silver and gold coins at a certain relative 
weight had been the money guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States ; and that the value of the silver part of our 
coinage had, within recent years, been nullified by act of Con- 
gress and the action of other nations, and that at a time 
when, and partly because, there were recent large discoveries 
of silver in the United States, whereby such action was the 
more peculiarly unjust to this nation. They honestly be- 
lieved that the money in which their mortgage debts had 
been contracted a few years ago was more plentiful, and had 
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a smaller purchasing power than the money which they were 
now called upon to pay. What they supposed themselves 
to seek was not a change, but a restoration. Incidentally, 
they recognized, and probably regretted, the special profit 
that the “silver barons” might make; but there was also a 
sort of “ Judenhetze” in their minds. They had been led to 
think that there had, in fact, been a conspiracy among the 
bankers of the world; and that there is a class of money 
changers which owns little tangible property, which rarely 
enters directly into productive enterprise, which has no stake 
in the soil, but deals only in silver and gold counters, and 
had interest to make that kind of counters which it had 
recently been collecting the more exceptionally valuable by 
discrediting the other. Thus the unwished for, but unavoid- 
able, benefit to the silver barons was more than equalized in 
their minds by the deserved justice meted to the dealers in 
credit. On the practical question they undoubtedly also be- 
lieved that the mere enactment of a free coinage law by the 
United States would restore silver in the world’s markets 
even to its intrinsic value of 1873 as related to gold. But 
we are now considering the ethics and not the economics of 
the case, and would merely urge that it is unjust to hold a 
great people honestly believing these things, however mis- 
taken in their facts, to conscious moral wrong. 

When we come to consider what economic conditions could 
have brought about such mistaken views, we approach the 
most interesting part of our task. In many respects, the va- 
rious conditions which produced this state of mind have never 
all coincided before in economic history. The Western farmer 
and the Southern farmer, to a great extent even the Ameri- 
can industrial laborer, produce the raw materials of life. As 
compared with the industries of Paris, even of Birmingham, 
the American producer would be classed with the peasant of 
Egypt or of India. Food-stuffs, cotton, iron, the most com- 
mon world staples, produced by the commonest human labor, 
are what we mainly make. Now all the world can grow hog 
and hominy, cotton and rice, and all the world had, within a 
few years, been gathered together into one market. This is 
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all a commonplace, but it was not a commonplace to Southern 
and Western voters; the most of them had not found it out; 
the few that had were reluctant to admit it; for such is human 
nature. Still more is it the nature of the demagogue to be 
loath to admit that our troubles are caused by our own inade- 
quacy, or even by laws of nature, rather than by the fault of 
others. Ten years ago the Western farmer blamed the rail- 
way for low net return of his product; last year, having 
forced the railroads to the point of bankruptcy, he welcomed 
with delight the silver explanation. Not until the answer of 
every ingenious demagogue is exploded, or has been pushed 
to the point of trial and failure, will he recognize that it is 
a thing no law can change. Agricultural depression, small 
wages for the maker of simple things, is the complaint of 
every highly civilized nation of the world to-day; but this 
the million of the voters did not know. 

Another well-known condition that must yet be mentioned 
is the artificial money stimulus suddenly given the West and 
South a few years past, and as suddenly withdrawn. In old 
times it was not possible quickly to concentrate and pour the 
surplus of quick capital of the world, or even of England and 
the East, into one promising section of this country ; but this 
is exactly what had been done in the West and South between 
1873 and 1893. If money is the life-blood of trade, they were 
congested with it; and then, at the first chill of 1893, it 
flowed back to the hearts of London, or New York, or Boston, 
and left the extremities cold. The familiar metaphor is not 
too misleading. 

But a generation had grown up, particularly in the West, 
which had come to look upon this continual flow of new capi- 
tal as a normal thing. It had dealt largely in prospects and 
in futures; that is, in corner lots, in mines, in railroads through 
prairies, in brick buildings, in beginning cities. It had sold 
and re-sold to itself and to the East, or to England, these 
corner lots at continually advancing prices. Each advance 
had established a new standard of values, while the money 
profit really made by the Western speculator, or man of busi- 
ness (as he doubtless thought himself), remained in his pocket 
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for future ventures. This had made him unfamiliar with the 
very notion of intrinsic values. No Western man looked at 
what a piece of property would net in actual income, still less 
what it would net in periods of depression; he looked solely 
to the purchase price at which he could sell. And usually he 
did sell it, to an Eastern investor, or to a still more lucky 
Western speculator, or, more usually still, under the guise of 
a mortgage, to a mortgage company. He had seen twenty 
years of this without a break, until, suddenly, the silver panic 
of 1893 compelled him to view the possessions or equities he 
then happened to have in hand in the narrow aspect of their 
immediate earning power in cash. He was as much surprised 
as was his creditor to find this usually z/,—less than vi/, if 
one took into consideration repairs and taxes, or wages and 
operating expenses. Nothing has been more common in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, in Kansas City, Omaha, and Denver, 
than to find expensive buildings placed upon lots of !and 
without the result of adding a dollar to the land’s value. 
The panic destroyed the money factor in the equation of prop- 
erty against cash; and the wiping out of property values re- 
acted back to cause further depression. The earning power 
of property, after all, depends mainly on the condition of the 
community where it lies; and this community had suddenly 
its purchasing power destroyed. Even what rents had pre- 
viously been paid for stores and houses became an immaterial 
fact when there was no one in condition to pay rents at all. 
The West was full of men who had fancied themselves rich; 
who had owned blocks of buildings, quarter-interests in mines 
and ranches, almost everything, in fact, but railroad stock; 
and who really now had not, and could not procure, the money 
to pay their taxes. 

All this is familiar; but it brings us to another point not so 
often made,—that is, that the far West had no home pro- 
ductive industry. This is very largely true of the towns west 
of the Mississippi, and even of the country west of the rain- 
belt in Kansas and Nebraska. In speculating they had gone 
upon previous precedents, upon the history of Illinois and 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin,—States where every acre 
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was admirably fitted for some form of agriculture, which is, 
after all, the only bounteous and permanent mother of wealth. 
Suddenly they found that this was not the case with Western 
Kansas and Nebraska, Colorado and Montana. It is an ex- 
traordinary fact that all this “boom” country had not yet 
been, in a true sense, wealth producing. It was actually the 
stimulus of foreign money that had fixed values; it was lit- 
erally the management of foreign money that had been its 
industry. A recent English writer, with somewhat painful 
sarcasm, has said, in giving his impression of the one hundred 
and fifty thousand people in Denver in 1896, that “they de- 
rived a precarious livelihood by selling each other railroad 
tickets at reduced rates;” as if that were all the business that 
was left. But it is approximately true that the far West had 
but the cattle business, which was decadent, and the mining 
business, which only maintains itself as does the Louisiana 
Lottery. It is matter of common knowledge that, usually, 
more money goes into a gold or silver mining camp in the form 
of supplies than comes out of it in the value of the ore. It is 
the hope of the occasional prize that induces men to engage 
in labor certain to be unprofitable for the majority of them. 
Not only this, but mines consume their output,—that is, the 
ore goes away to pay for the food the miner eats and the 
clothes he wears. Other industries breed new ones; but the 
taking of the precious metals from the earth leaves nothing 
behind. Thus, while there was no farming population worthy 
of notice, the people in the towns and cities of the far West 
were nothing but dealers in money, making their living by 
commissions, building their Romanesque stone houses out of 
their profits in handling foreign money. When the flow of 
money stopped, their business ceased. There were no manu- 
facturers, no artisans, no craftsmen, no owners of ships, no 
owners of solvent stocks, no workers in the infinite arts that 
make the wealth of European cities, even of the Eastern States, 
as they made the splendor of the Florence and Venice of the 
olden time, while, at the other extreme of the industrial sys- 
tem, there were few who tilled the soil. 

Now, no industrial system can get on—or at least none has 
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yet got on—without a numerous class of the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water; and we are likely to forget what a large 
advantage the early settlers of our country, in New England 
for instance, had in having a class system ready made to 
hand. This seems to me the most extraordinary novelty in 
the social and industrial system of the raodern West,—one 
which, so far as i know, has never yet been noticed by the 
makers of books. Early New England is commonly spoken 
of as a democracy; in politics perhaps it was, after the early 
theocracy disappeared ; but, industrially, the classes were as 
definite as in olden times,—the majority who worked in the 
fields or in trades, the few who were clergymen and lawyers, 
the increasing number who were traders. In the South, the 
slavery system at least gave a great supply of unambitious 
labor. In the earlier West the Germans and Scandinavians, 
as in the later East the Irish, Italians, or Hungarians, took 
the heavier and less attractive work to themselves and left the 
American-born a free hand to trade, speculate, enter the pro- 
fessions, or, at worst, become the superintendent of the labor 
of others. In fact, when we are not mincing words or talking 
at the primaries, we must recognize that the native American, 
as foreign immigration began, rapidly established a sort of 
industrial aristocracy; rapidly and skilfully he rose in the 
social scale, until, as in New England and the middle West, 
all enterprises and industries are officered and governed by 
native Americans,—Yankees, let us call them,—the rank and 
file of the labor being of foreign birth or origin. That this 
has been the universal condition of affairs north of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi no clear-sighted person can doubt ; 
while in the South, before or since the abolition of slavery, 
the Yankee had his negroes to work for him. Contrary, per- 
haps, to the prevailing impression, your Yankee is a lazy 
man,—that is, he particularly abhors work with his own hands 
if through some other person’s head. A hundred years ago 
the Doomsday-book of New England, if there were one, 
would show all its farms occupied and tilled by Yankees, 
whose very names to-day have vanished from the soil. Fifty 
years ago New England mills were full of Yankee operatives ; 
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now they are Irish or French Canadian. It is not that the 
Yankee young man or woman is without occupation; but, 
decreasing as he is in relative numbers as compared with 
the total population, he has been enabled, partly through that, 
partly through his education and facilities, to secure for him- 
self the higher positions, the more profitable places, or, at 
least, the less laborious,—such as clerkships or the work of 
brokers and salesmen. In other words, the Yankee has ceased 
himself to be the producer and has become the director of 
labor. He has demanded and secured for himself the officers’ 
places in the industrial army. Now this tendency was most 
exaggerated in the newer West, in just the part of the country 
where there was no rank and file. 

To the student of ethics this is a most extraordinary social 
phenomenon. A town, for example, like Denver was, be- 
fore the last panic, composed of an almost homogeneous 
population; it was very American; it was even northern 
American; it was composed almost entirely of young men 
with something more than a common school education, who 
had emigrated from Eastern cities. Nothing quite like it has 
been seen in the history of the world before. A large city, 
where practically every male citizen was educated to the point 
of demanding the higher positions in life, and where there was 
no difference—in education, or in breeding, or in taste, or in 
desires—to make any of them willing to accept the subordi- 
nate places. Towns like Denver and Omaha were built and 
inhabited by citizens whose notions of life may be roughly 
summed up in the phrase that they wanted several thousand 
a year; that is, they expected to live each as a reputable citi- 
zen in a substantial brick dwelling, gratifying the reason- 
able demands of the average educated American, and send- 
ing their sons and daughters to college. No one of these 
men could properly see any reason why his neighbor, who 
was exactly like unto him, should maintain a proper standard 
of living and he himself accept a clerk’s wages or a farmer’s 
work. They had an entire society made up of captains, with 
no rank and file to base it; and, on the other hand, no 
generals or field marshals to moderate the captains’ preten- 
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sions. The struggle for existence in such a state of things is 
something extraordinary. Only the beginning of it has now 
come, but it is destined to be the most extraordinary social 
feature of the twentieth century; for one cannot repeat too 
strongly or accentuate too often the immense difference that 
exists between: the social condition of every state or society 
the world has previously known and this new state of things 
where, with a high average in ability, all have set themselves 
a scale of living known previously but to the few; and with- 
out great, healthy, unquestioning laboring masses to support 
it. 

This was the extraordinary condition of the new West at 
the time of the late panic, and is still perhaps largely account- 
able for its slow recovery. Its citizens were all “‘ captains of 
tens” and “captains of hundreds.” They were all brokers in 
one way or another, middlemen; that is, they dealt in other 
people’s moneys, or they sold real estate, or they promoted 
corporations, or practised law, or went to Congress. There 
was, one was told, a cotton mill, and there are important smelt- 
ing industries in Denver; but not one man in a hundred that 
one met at its excellent club or its luxurious hotel was directly 
engaged in productive labor within the State of Colorado. 
To put it briefly, they were not at work. What local develop- 
ment was done came about through foreign capital; it had no 
roots in the soil; they were doing nothing “ off their own 
bat ;” and the income they did produce went to absentee capi- 
talists, it was not spent at home; and this condition was 
almost as true of Kansas City and Omaha, of Sioux City, 
Seattle and Tacoma, and even of Minneapolis and St. Paul ; 
though at these last cities one meets the vast Scandinavian 
farming population which surrounds them and makes a healthy 
local basis for some trade. 

If there be a thing which, from an ethical stand-point, one 
may criticise, it is the view of debt and its contractual rela- 
tion which exists in the recent West. It is here, if at all, that 
one may find fault; but the point of view is no whit peculiar 
to the West. It is a characteristic of all new countries which 
are semi-developed, we had almost said semi-civilized. Per- 
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haps nothing so much marks all those countries, which our 
school-books used to call “ enlightened” from those which are 
at best but “ civilized,” as the general sense of the sanctity of 
contract ; a thing which requires long generations of steady, 
saving burghers to breed into mind, and familiarity with the 
notion of permanence, of accumulation, of inheritance. There 
are other reasons; but the main one why a country like the 
Orient, or South America, or Spain, or even Italy, is not com- 
mercially prosperous, is that the generality of the people have 
no sense of contract. Hence there are no courts to enforce it, 
and, still more important, no merchants from whom to expect 
it ; for that stability of trade is very slight which is dependent 
upon courts alone rather than the general sentiment of the 
community. 

Upon the citizen of a new country where everything is de- 
veloping, everything is speculative, everything is booming, the 
obligation of a debt sits lightly. Sure of being able either to 
pay it tenfold or not at all, the adventurer insensibly takes 
his creditor into his own hazard; and the non-ability to pay 
debts is so usual that the notion of blame or obliquity attach- 
ing to it comes to him with a feeling of surprise. The West- 
ern statute books are full of devices for enabling the debtor 
who cannot pay, or who finds it seriously inconvenient to pay, 
to protect himself against his creditor. The State of Texas 
has practically got to the condition recommended by Henry 
George, where no debt is legally collectible. The notion of 
exactness in money matters, if it prove inconvenient, strikes 
some Western men as mean; nay, more, as grasping and op- 
pressive ; while, to perform a money obligation according to 
its exact terms and on its precise date seems almost a thing 
to be proud of. The floating population, the lack of perma- 
nency in families, the shifting of residence and occupation, 
combine to make one look upon a debt as a purely per- 
sonal matter. There is a certain liberality in this point of 
view, as it reduces all debts to something like a debt of honor ; 
but it has the corresponding result that it is a matter personal 
to the borrower, which a general change even in his circum- 
stances will morally discharge. We repeat that there is 
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nothing peculiar to the Western American in this; nothing 
which has not always been observed in countries of recent 
social and industrial development, particularly when subjected 
to the strain of a sudden vast increase in commercial or specu- 
lative affairs. The Westerner, still more the Southerner, does 
not really understand the importance of exactness and prompt- 
ness in money matters. It hzs been said that Wall Street is 
the most honest place in the United States, and, if we take a 
certain dry view of the matter, this is true. The men on 
Wall Street are trained to exactness in money matters; fur- 
thermore, they are trained to be men of their word. The 
largest transactions have sometimes to be done without wri- 
ting and rest upon a brief conversation between the two or 
three great bankers concerned. The speed and press of great 
business, large engagements resting solely upon exact amounts 
and exact dates, require both this exactness of statement and 
fidelity to promise, and the most precise carrying out of the 
letter of the contract. It is no disparagement, therefore, to 
the West and South to say that they have not been trained to 
this. Morally, many things may be done on Wall Street that 
are dishonest and oppressive beyond the power or perception 
of the farmer in the West ; but, technically, Wall Street stands 
closer to absolute accuracy of contract, and the East more 
realizes its sanctity. 

At the risk of some diffuseness, we have sought to show 
that the South and West have suffered no ethical deteriora- 
tion, but are dealing with two or three problems,—one world- 
wide, the others novel and peculiar to their time and country. 
We have yet to learn what civic communities will do whose 
citizens are composed entirely, or nearly entirely, of what in 
other or older countries would be called the superior classes. 
We have seen the extreme industrial depression that may 
come on a country, or a part of a country, not industrially self- 
supporting to the scale it set for itself, and tempted for many 
years by an excessive stimulus of foreign money now suddenly 
removed. And while one or two States like Kansas may seem 
slower to learn, owing to the temporary dominance of an im- 
possible political party, there is no reason to doubt that the 
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West in general has learned, as New England had to learn 
two centuries ago, that the only stable prosperity is that of 
productive home industries, not speculation on the prices that 
foreign speculators may give; and in the exchange of com- 
modities having intrinsic value, not in dealing in prospects and 
futures. And, finally, that in the long run nothing is to be 
gained by weakening or taking lightly that sense of contract 
which has conjured into existence the industrial civilization of 


the Occident. 
F. J. Stimson. 


BosTOoN. 


THE CONCEPTION OF SOCIETY AS AN 
ORGANISM. 


HEGEL’s tendency to exalt the state, and society generally, 
at the expense of the individual citizen, is one of the most 
striking characteristics of his system. It is one, moreover, 
in which Hegelians, as a rule, have faithfully followed their 
master. 

The exaltation in question is not identical with a desire to 
largely increase the functions exercised by the state. It in- 
volves indeed, almost necessarily, the extension of those 
functions beyond the limits allowed them by the stricter In- 
dividualists. But it would be quite consistent with an amount 
of individual liberty which would prevent the result from 
being called Socialistic or even Communistic. And, on the 
other hand, it is quite possible to propose a system of the 
most rigid Socialism or Communism, and yet to entirely dis- 
agree with Hegel’s view of the dignity of the state. This 
was, to a large extent, the position of the older Socialists, 
such as Robert Owen. 

We may best define Hegel’s position by contrasting it with 
its opposite. That opposite is the theory that the state and 
society are merely external mechanisms for promoting the in- 
dividual welfare of the individual citizens. This theory does 
not, of course, involve that each citizen cares only about his 
own welfare. But, if he cares about the welfare of the others, 
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he regards them as an aggregate, each of whom has a welfare 
of his own, not as a whole, whose welfare is one and the same. 
Again, this theory does not assert that the state was formed 
by a compact of individuals who were before isolated, nor 
that the machinery, which the state and society give, could 
possibly be dispensed with by the individual. But, in what- 
ever way the union was first formed, and however indispensa- 
ble it may be, we can only justify its existence on the ground 
that it is a common means to the separate ends of the citizens. 
To this view Hegel opposes the assertion that society is more 
than such a merely external means. 

My object in this paper is, without dogmatically maintain- 
ing the view that society is a mere means, to argue that there 
is nothing in Hegelian metaphysics which compels or entitles 
us to assert that it is anything more. The question of the 
precise relation of our present society to the individuals who 
compose it, is, I submit, one upon which philosophy affords us 
practically no guidance, and which can be settled only by 
empirical considerations. 

The Hegelian view on this subject is generally expressed 
by saying that the nature of society is organic. This phrase, 
so far as I know, is not used by Hegel himself. And it does 
not seem to be very accurate. An organic unity is, in the 
ordinary meaning of the term, such a unity as binds together 
the different parts of a living body. And, whatever may be 
the unity which exists in society, it would seem clear that it 
cannot, on Hegelian principles, be the same as that of the 
parts of a body. Self-conscious persons, such as make up 
society, are far more individual than a hand ora foot. Now, 
according to Hegel, the greater is the individuality of parts, 
the closer is the unity which can be established between 
them, and the deeper must we go to establish it. It follows 
that self-conscious persons will need a deeper and more fun- 
damental principle of union than suffices for the parts of a 
body, and, if they are joined by a principle adequate for the 
purpose, will form a unity far closer than that of the parts of 
a body. And to call such a principle organic seems un- 
reasonable. It is true that it comprehends and surpasses the 
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principle of organic unity. But, if this was a reason for 
calling it organic, it would be an equally good reason for 
calling an organic unity mechanical, and for calling a mechani- 
cal unity a mathematical aggregate. 

The use of the word organic, therefore, seems to me incor- 
rect, and, not improbably, misleading. But since it is used 
by most of the writers of the present day who follow Hegel 
in this question, I shall adopt their phraseology while I am 
considering their views. 

Hegel’s own position in the matter is expressed in his 
taking the state (Der Staat) as a higher form of society than 
the civic community (Die birgerliche Gesellschaft). He ex- 
presses the distinction between them as follows: 


“ Were the state to be considered as exchangeable with the civic society, and 
were its decisive features to be regarded as the security and protection of prop- 
erty and personal freedom, the interests of the individual as such would be the 
ultimate purpose of the social union. It would then be at one’s option to be a 
member of the state. But the state has a totally different relation to the individ- 
ual, It is the objective spirit, and he has his truth, real existence, and ethical 
status only in being a member of it. Union, as such, is itself the true content 
and end, since the individual is intended to pass a universal life. His particular 
satisfactions, activities, and way of life have in this authenticated substantive 


principle their origin and result.”’ * 


Hegel does not, however, make any distinct attempt to 
prove the superiority of the state to the civic community. 
He points out that the unity is more close and vital in the 
state, and there he leaves the matter, the line of thought 
being, apparently, that, since it has been proved in the Logic 
that true reality is a perfect unity, the closer unity is always 
the higher form. For a more detailed treatment of the sub- 
ject we must look to his followers. In particular, Professor 
Mackenzie, in his “ Introduction to Social Philosophy,” main- 
tains the organic nature of society with such force and clear- 
ness that our best method of dealing with the subject will be 
to examine his treatment of it in some detail. 

Professor Mackenzie defines an organism by saying that in 
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it “the relations of the parts are intrinsic; changes take place 
by an internal adaptation ; and its end forms an essential ele- 
ment in its own nature.” * Here are three characteristics. 
The second does not require special consideration. Its truth, 
and the sense in which it is to be taken, seem to depend on 
the truth, and on the precise meaning, of the previous state- 
ment that the relations of the parts are intrinsic. The other 
two points of the definition seem to me to be ambiguous. If 
they are taken to imply that society is an end to the individ- 
uals who compose it, they would form an adequate definition 
of an organism; but in that sense I do not think that Professor 
Mackenzie has proved them to be true of society. On the 
other hand, in the sense in which he has proved them to be 
true of society, they appear to me to be quite compatible with 
a theory which should regard socety as a merely mechanical 
unity, and as simply a means to the separate ends of its con- 
stituent individuals. 

Let us take first the intrinsic relations of the parts to the 
whole. If this were to mean, as it might possibly be taken to 
mean, that to be in these relations was the end of the indi- 
vidual who was in them, and that this was his end, not from 
any further quality of the relations, but simply because they 
were the relations which united him to society, then, indeed, 
we should have an organic unity. 

But this is not what Professor Mackenzie proves. He ap- 
pears to be satisfied when he has pointed out that the indi- 
vidual’s nature is determined in every direction by the society 
in which he lives, and that there is no part of his nature to 
which this determination does not extend.t This is unques- 
tionably true. No man, indeed, is ov/y the product of society, 
for it would be impossible to account for the differentiated re- 
sult, if it did not contain an originally differentiated element. 
The co-existence of individuals in a whole may modify their 
differences, but cannot construct them out of nothing. But 





*“ An Introduction to Social Philosophy,” chap. iii. p. 164. My references 
are to the edition of 1895. 
t Op. cit., chap. iii. pp. 166-171. 
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this, I imagine, would not be denied by Professor Mackenzie, 
and it is impossible to dispute his assertion that no individual, 
and no part of any individual’s nature, would be what it now 
is, except for the influence of the society to which that indi- 
vidual belongs. 

But what does this come to, when it is admitted? Surely 
to nothing else than the assertion of the category of complete 
reciprocal determination, which is involved in orgz ic connec- 
tion, but is by no means identical with it. As soon as we 
realize that causal determination is complete and reciprocal, 
and that the distinction between essence and appearance is 
illegitimate, we are able to assert about any two things in the 
universe the relation which Professor Mackenzie has pointed 
out between the individual and society. No Englishman 
would, in any respect, be quite what he is now if the Reform 
Bill had not been carried, or if Dr. Pusey had joined the 
Roman communion. Granted. And no Englishman would 
be, in any respect, quite what he is now, if there was one more 
herring in the Atlantic. The influence in the first case is 
more important than in the second ; but that is not a difference 
of kind, and will not entitle us to say that society joins indi- 
viduals in any way which is, 7” genere, different from the way 
in which everything in the universe is joined to everything 
else. 

What possible theory of the state does this truth exclude ? 
It would exclude, certainly, any theory which said that the 
individual was not affected at all by living in society. But 
does any one hold—could any one hold—such a view? It has 
been asserted that society is the end of the individual. It has 
been asserted that it is a means to that end. It has even been 
asserted, by anchorites, that it was simply a hindrance to that 
end. But has any one ever said that man was exactly the 
same in society as he would be out of it? It has been asserted, 
no doubt, that the associated man is only superficially different 
from the isolated man, and that the two are fundamentally the 
same. But the difference between superficial and fundamental 
qualities is one which can only be intelligible when we know 
the end of the object which possesses them, The assertion 
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which would be denied by Professor Mackenzie’s demonstra- 
tion of “intrinsic relations” is not that society makes no fun- 
damental difference in the individual, but that it makes no 
difference in him at all. And when we have disposed of this 
absurdity, all sane theories of the state are still left to choose 
from. 

The intrinsic relations of individuals would also be incom- 
patible, no doubt, with the theory which Professor Mackenzie 
calls mechanical. “A mechanical or dualistic view, again,” 
he says, “ would regard the individual as partly dependent and 
partly independent ; as to some extent possessing a life of his 
own, and yet to some extent dependent on his social sur- 
roundings.” * It is impossible to divide any individual into 
isolated compartments, and if any part of a man’s life is affected 
by the society of which he is a member, no part of his life can 
be wholly unaffected by it. But although this view may be 
fitly called mechanical, it is not the only view which deserves 
that name. It answers to the category to which Hegel has 
given the name of Formal Mechanism, but there still remains 
the higher category which he calls Absolute Mechanism. In 
Absolute Mechanism, if I interpret the Logic rightly, we dis- 
card the supposition that the internal nature of any thing can 
be independent of the relations into which it enters with other 
things. We see that the two sides are inseparably connected. 
On the one hand, the internal nature of anything is meaning- 
less except in connection with its relations to other things, 
since it is only in those relations that the inner nature can 
manifest itself. On the other hand, relations to other things 
are meaningless except in relation to the internal nature of the 
thing. For a merely passive subject of relations is an impos- 
sible and contradictory idea, as the category of Reciprocity 
has already taught us. If A is x, because it is related to 
B C, this is not a merely external relation. For it must be 
ascribed to the nature of A that BC produces upon it the 
result #z rather than the result o /. 

Now the category of Absolute Mechanism is quite con- 
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sistent with the admission of intrinsic relations,—with the ad- 
mission, that is, that there is nothing whatever in A which 
is independent of its relations to B, C, etc. But in admitting 
this, we have by no means passed to the idea of organic unity. 
No unity, it is clear, can be organic which is a mere means 
to the separate ends of its constituent individuals. And there 
is nothing in the category of Absolute Mechanism to hinder 
this from being the case. Each individual, it is true, is under 
this category determined throughout by the unity in which it 
stands with the others in the same system. But ends, means, 
and hindrances to ends, all exercise causal determination over 
objects. A man, for example, is causally determined alike by 
the moral ideal which he holds, by the dinner which he eats, 
and by the hatreds which he feels. But this need not prevent 
us from saying that the first of these is an end, good in itself, 
the second a means, which has value only in so far as it en- 
ables us to carry out the end, and the third a hindrance to 
carrying out the end, and, therefore, positively bad. 

Accordingly, we find that those theories of society which 
carry individualism furthest are quite consistent with the cate- 
gory of Absolute Mechanism, and with the admission of in- 
trinsic relations between the members of society. The hermits 
of the early Church regarded society as detrimental to man’s 
highest interests, and consequently as an evil to be avoided 
as far as possible, and to be steadily resisted when unavoida- 
ble. A hedonist regards society as only justifiable in so far 
as it produces, for each of the individuals who compose it, a 
greater amount of private happiness than-he would otherwise 
have enjoyed. Yet neither the hermit nor the hedonist have 
advanced anything inconsistent with the intrinsic relations 
which we have been considering. For each of them would 
have admitted that some society was indispensable, and each 
of them would have admitted that man was modified by the 
society of which he formed a part. 

I have endeavored to prove that to say of society that the 
relation of its parts is intrinsic does not give us any help to- 
wards establishing its organic nature, since the proposition 
would be equally true of any real system, whether organic or 
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not. We must now consider the third clause of Professor 
Mackenzie’s definition of an organism: “its end forms an 
essential element in its own nature.” 

Here, again, there seems to me to be a dangerous ambiguity. 
If this proposition meant, as it might mean, that the existence 
of the society as society was its own end, and also the end of 
the individuals who compose it, then, indeed, the unity in 
which it would bind those individuals would be so close that 
it might fairly be called organic, or even more than organic. 
But when we come to inquire into the precise meaning which 
Professor Mackenzie attaches to the phrase, we shall find that, 
in one part at least of his work, he gives it a much narrower 
meaning, and one which, however true of society, can give us 
no reason to consider society as an organism. 

“That the growth of social conditions has reference to an 
inner end,” he says, “is a point on which we need not here 
enlarge. That the movements of social development are pur- 
poseless, no one supposes ; and that the purpose which it sub- 
serves lies within itself is equally apparent. What the end is, 
it may be difficult to determine ; but it is easy to perceive that 
it is some form of human well- being. Tt 

Professor Mackenzie here seems to assume that “ some form 
of human well-being” must lie within society itself. But this, 
though it may be true, is by no means necessary. All human 
beings are at present within society, but it is possible that they 
may cease to be so in the future, and that the human well- 
being which it is the object of society to promote may be one 
in which society is broken up, and the individuals isolated. 
(I am not, of course, arguing that this zs the case. I am only 
maintaining that the fact that the present and actual human 
being is in society does not of itself prove that the future and 
ideal human being will also be in salted 





* Op. cit., chap. iii. p. 176. 

¢ Professor Mackenzie appears, in one paragraph at least, to recognize this. 
For, in the concluding passage of chap. iii. (p. 203) he admits, if I understand 
him rightly, that before we can properly call society an organism we must inquire 
whether the ideal human well-being, which is the end of society, is itself social. 
But since, in the passage quoted above from p. 176, he appears to assert explicitly 
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The end of a school, for example, is the well-being of the 
boys, and the boys form the school. Nevertheless, the school 
is not an end in itself. For boys leave school when they grow 
up, and the end of the school is their welfare throughout life, 
when they will certainly have left school, and may easily be 
completely isolated from all their old school-fellows. 

Now what is undoubtedly true of this fraction of society 
may be, according to some theories, true of society as a whole. 
Let us take the case of a man who believed that society 
existed for the promotion of true holiness, as the highest end 
of man, while at the same time he defined holiness as a rela- 
tion which existed between God and a particular individual, 
and which is independent of—even incompatible with—any 
relations between the individuals themselves. Now any one 
who believed this—and something very like it has been believed 
—would quite admit that the end of society was nothing else 
than human well-being, since he would conceive that the 
greatest human well-being lay in holiness. But the end of 
society would not be in itself; on the contrary, it would be 
something which could only be realized when society itself 
had ceased to exist. 

Again, consider the case of a hedonist who should hold 
that the one end of society was to make the sum of pleasures 
felt by its individual members, taken as isolated beings, as 
large as possible. Such a man would hold that the end of 
society was a form of human well-being, but he would not 
regard it as an organic unity, but merely as a means for the 
respective ends of the various individuals who compose it. 

My contention has been, so far, that it is useless and mis- 
leading to call any unity organic unless we are prepared to 
maintain that it (and not merely something at present con- 
tained in it) is an end to itself and to its own parts. If we do 
not do this, we shall include among organic unities systems 
which exist as bare means for the carrying out of ends which 





that human well-being is, ¢x 77 ¢erminorum, social, I thought it well to deal with 
both positions separately. The view stated on p. 203, and developed in chap. iv., 
will be considered later. 
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are indifferent, or even hostile, to the unity. To call such 
systems organic would be improper, in the first place, because 
that word has always been employed to denote a relatively 
close unity, while such a use would extend it to all unities 
whatever. Every aggregate of individuals which were not 
absolutely isolated from each other, and in which the connec- 
tion was not reduced to the level of mere Schein, would be 
organic. 

And, in the second place, not only would such a definition 
depart completely from the ordinary usage, but it would 
render the term useless. When we said that a unity was or- 
ganic, we should only say that it was a unity. It would be 
useless, for example, to say that society was organic. For 
we should only thereby separate ourselves from any one who 
should assert that the individual, or any part of him, is unin- 
fluenced by being in society. If any person does hold this 
remarkable view, I am unable to say; but it is certainly not 
of sufficient weight to render it worth while to appropriate 
such a convenient phrase as organic to express disbelief in it. 
Meanwhile, the distinction—of such cardinal importance in 
modern political theory—between those who admit and those 
who deny that society is an end in itself would remain with- 
out a suitable name. 

I should suggest that the most suitable definition of an or- 
ganic unity for our present purpose might be something like 
this: “a unity which is the end of its parts.” This clearly 
distinguishes it from a unity which is merely mechanical. It 
also distinguishes it from a chemical unity, to use Hegel’s 
phrase, in which the parts are regarded as mere means which 
may be discarded or merged, if that would conduce to the 
realization of the end. For here the end is the unity of the 
parts, and the parts therefore are an element in the end, as 
well as the means to it. 

This definition appears to have the merit of coinciding with 
tolerable exactness with the ordinary use of the word organic, 
which is an important advantage when it can be gained with- 
out sacrifice of accuracy. The common application of organic 
is to animal and vegetable life. Now, the definition I have 
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proposed would include animals and vegetables, and would 
not include anything which did not bear a tolerably close 
resemblance to biological unity. 

Such a definition would mark a division in our present sub- 
ject-matter which would be worth marking. There are two 
theories at the present day as to the nature of society, and 
especially of the state, each of which has considerable prac- 
tical influence, and for each of which much can be said that 
must be carefully considered by any student. They differ by 
the admission or rejection of the idea of society as an end in 
itself, and it would be convenient to refer to them as the 
organic and inorganic views of society. 

Hegel’s example would be on our side. For in the “ Logic” 
he makes scarcely any distinction between the idea of an im- 
manent end and the idea of life. And I imagine that this 
definition would not be disapproved by Professor Mackenzie.* 

Is society the end of man? This is the question which 
we have now to answer. Let us inquire, in the first place, 
what general information we possess regarding our supreme 
end. 

If we turn to Hegel, we find that for him the supreme end 
is another name for Absolute Reality, which, sub specte eternt- 
tatis, is eternally present, but, sb specie temporis, presents itself 
as an ideal anda goal. Now, Hegel’s conception of Absolute 
Reality is one which might very fitly be called a society. 
That persons are its constituent parts is, I think, the most 
probable hypothesis, though the subject is by no means free 
from obscurity. At any rate, it is clear that Absolute Reality 
is a differentiated unity, of which the parts are perfectly indi- 
vidual, and which, for that very reason, is a perfect unity. To 
call such a unity organic would only be incorrect because it 
was inadequate. And thus Absolute Reality would be the 
most perfect of societies. Just because the individual was 
such a complete individual, he would have all his perfection, 
and all his reality, in nothing else but in his relations to other 





* Cf. above, p. 421, note, and the “ Introduction to Social Philosophy,” chap. 
iii. p. 203. 
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individuals. Or, to quote Professor Mackenzie, “no attain- 
ment of the ideal of our rational nature is conceivable except 
by our being able to see the world as a system of intelligent 
beings who are mutually worlds for each other.” * 

The end of man, then, is a society. But we are now con- 
sidering “ social philosophy,” and not theology, and what we 
want to know is not our relation to the kingdom of heaven, 
but our relation to society as it is now around us, and as it 
may be expected to be in an earthly future. Now it is quite 
clear that, whatever this ideal society which Hegel makes our 
end, may be, it is not the society which we have round us to- 
day. Absolute Reality, according to Hegel, is eternal, and 
cannot be fully realized in any state of the world which is still 
subject to succession in time. Absolute Reality must see and 
be seen under the highest category only, and is still imperfect 
while any reality is unconscious of itself, or appears to others 
under the form of matter. Absolute Reality, finally, is incom- 
patible with pain or imperfection. 

This is clearly not the society in which we live, and we are 
not entitled to argue that the present society is an organic 
unity, because the ideal society is sucha unity. But although 
they are not identical, the society of the present and the ideal 
certainly stand in some relation to one another. Can we, bya 
closer investigation of this relation, find any reason to con- 
sider the society of the present organic ? 

It might seem as if we had made an important step in this 
direction when we reflected that in a system like society, 
whose parts are self-conscious individuals, one of the strongest 
forces towards making the system organic is the conviction 
that it ought to be so. For it will be an organism if the indi- 
viduals make it their end. Now it must be admitted that their 
conviction of what ought to be their end, will not always de- 
cide what their end actually is. A man’s end may be above 
or below his theoretical opinion about it. On the one hand, 
he may acknowledge the higher and yet pursue the lower. 
On the other hand, he may explicitly acknowledge only the 
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lower and yet pursue the higher, moved by some vague im- 
pulse, which he can neither justify nor resist. Still, on the 
whole, the belief that anything is a worthy end has a great 
influence in making it a real one. 

Can we, then, establish the organic nature of present society 
as an ideal, if not as a fact? Can we say that the society of 
this world ought to be organic, and that we shall do well in 
proportion as we make it so by regarding the various relations, 
natural and civic, which constitute it, as the end of our indi- 
vidual lives? The ultimate end, indeed, it cannot be. Nothing 
but the heavenly society can be that, and, since anything 
earthly must be different from absolute reality, our present 
society, even if improved as far as possible, could never be 
anything higher than the means to the ultimate end. But, in 
reference to all the activities and interests of our individual 
lives, it might be said that present society might rightly be con- 
sidered as the end, since it is only by working in it and through 
it that we can progress towards the ultimate ideal which alone 
can fully satisfy us. 

This, if I understand him rightly, is something like the 
position which Professor Mackenzie adopts. Having said, in 
the passage quoted above, that “no attainment of the ideal of 
our rational nature is conceivable, except by our being able to 
see the world as a system of intelligent beings who are mutually 
worlds for each other,” he continues, “ now, how far it is pos- 
sible to think of the whole world in this way is a question for 
the Philosophy of Religion to discuss. It is enough for us 
here to observe that, in so far as we come into relations to 
other human beings in the world, we are attaining to a partial 
realization of the ideal which our rational nature sets before 
us. And there is no other way by which we come to such a 
realization. In so far as the world is merely material, it re- 
mains foreign and unintelligible to us. It is only in the lives 
of other human beings that we find a world in which we can 
be at home. Now in this fact we obviously find a much deeper 
significance for the organic nature of society than any that we 
have yet reached. For we see that the society of other human 
beings is not merely a means of bringing our own rational 
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nature to clearness, but is the only object in relation to which 
such clearness can be attained.”* 

I must confess, however, that I am unable to see that the argu- 
ment is valid. It is true that the ultimate ideal is a state 
of society which is organic. It is true, too, that only through 
our present society can that ideal be reached. For we must 
begin from where we are, and at present we are in society. It 
may be granted, too, that it is incredible, almost inconceivable, 
that a period of absolute social chaos should intervene 
between us and the goal, and that the progress to that goal 
may safely be considered as made continuously through 
society. 

Yet it does not follow, I submit, that it would be well to 
regard our present society as an end. For although our 
progress to the ideal is through it, that progress is often 
negatively related to it. Our advance often—to some extent, 
always—consists in breaking up and rising above relations 
which, up to that point, had been part of the constitution of 
society. And so these relations cannot be regarded as an 
end. The fact that their value is purely derivative should be 
ever before us,—at least, in so far as we reflect at all. We 
must express ourselves by them as long as we find them the 
best expression of the absolute end, or the best road to it, 
but only under the reservation that we are to throw them 
aside as worthless when we find a more adequate expression 
or a more direct road. 

The abstract form of society, indeed, remains. In what- 
ever way we work out our destiny, we work it out in one 
another’s company. But if the particular relations which con- 
stitute our present society at any moment are to be looked on 
as means, to be discarded when better ones can be found, this 
is sufficient to destroy the claims of present society to be con- 
sidered organic. For the abstract fact that individuals are 
somehow connected can never be sufficient to unite them in 
an organic unity. Individuals can never find their end, which 
must be something concrete, not abstract, in the bare fact 
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of their connection with one another. It is only some par- 
ticular connection that they can accept as their end, and it is 
only in respect of some particular connection they are organic. 
And if, as I suggested above, any particular relations which 
we find in the society of the present day must be looked on 
as mere means, it will be impossible to regard that society 
itself as organic. 

The correctness of this assertion remains to be considered. 
My object, as I stated at the beginning of this paper, is not 
to assert that our present society cannot be regarded as an 
organism, but only that there is nothing in the Hegelian 
metaphysics which can be fairly taken as proving or even sug- 
gesting the organic nature of present society. It will be for 
the other side to prove, if they can, that the perfect society 
of Absolute Reality will be found to be constituted on the 
same plan as our present society, joining and sundering in 
heaven those who are joined and sundered on earth. 

No attempt has, so far as I know, been made to do this, nor 
is it easy to see how it could be done. Indeed, there is a 
strong presumption, to say the least, that the opposite is true. 
For when we come to consider what determines the actual 
relations in which men find themselves in society,—the 
relations of family, of school, of profession, of state, of 
church,—we find that overwhelming weight is exercised by 
considerations which we cannot suppose will have over- 
whelming weight in that ideal society in which all our aspira- 
tions would be satisfied. Such accidents as birth of the same 
parents, birth on one side or the other of a treaty-made 
frontier, a woman’s beauty, a man’s desire, a crime which 
_ unites A with B in its commission, and C with D in its sup- 
pression—such are the causes which often determine, in our 
present society, what individuals shall be most closely related 
together. All these things are no doubt real, in some degree, 
and therefore are to some degree represented in the ideal ; but 
to suppose that they are as important there as they are here, 
would be to forget that in that ideal we are to find “a world 
in which we can be at home.” No doubt the society of 
the present is the natural and inevitable introduction to the 
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society of the future, but it is so only in the same way as 
everything else is. Of everything which has ever happened 
in the world,—of anarchy as well as society, of sin as well as 
virtue, of hatred as well as love,—the fact that it has happened 
proves that it was a necessary incident in the movement 
towards the ideal. But this can give it no more than a 
derivative value. I find myself associated with Smith in a 
Parish Council. This no doubt is a stage in my progress 
(and Smith’s) towards the ideal society of heaven. But there 
is no @ priori reason to regard it as more vitally connected 
with that goal of all our ambitions than anything else, good 
or bad, social or isolated, which happens to either of us. 
Whatever heaven may be like, it cannot closely resemble a 
Parish Council, since the functions of the latter involve both 
matter and time. And it is by no means improbable that the 
results of my joint labors with Smith on earth may be the 
attainment of a state in which I shall be linked most closely 
in heaven, not to Smith, but to Jones, who comes from 
another parish—perhaps even from another county. 

The vast majority of the relations which make up our 
present society are of this kind,—relations which have their 
origin and meaning only with reference to the conditions of 
our present imperfect existence, and which would be mean- 
ingless in the ideal. It is true, if we pass from kind to de- 
gree, that society may provide us with relations both higher 
and closer than fellowship ina Parish Council. But differences 
of degree will not help us here. For the difference between 
the highest and the lowest of the bonds which social life now 
offers us vanishes into insignificance compared with the dif- 
ference between every one of them and the perfection ex- 
pressed in Professor Mackenzie’s carefully restrained words, 
“the attainment of the ideal of our rational nature.” 

It is possible—the subject is too large to go into now—that 
we might find, on further consideration of the nature of the 
Absolute Reality and of our own lives, some elements in the 
latter which seemed to directly belong to the former,—some- 
thing which did not merely lead to heaven, but was heaven. 
On this point I do not desire to risk an assertion. But sup- 
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posing that this were so, and that we found in our present lives 
some element of absolute value, then it would be more hope- 
less than ever to regard our present society as anend. For, 
supposing that such elements exist, they certainly do not get 
their way in being allowed to arrange the world entirely after 
their own model. Society, taking it all round, blandly re- 
verses Arnold’s sentence, and remarks that “ distinctions they 
esteem so grave are nothing in my sight,’—or at least very 
little. And it is perhaps for this reason that the deepest 
emotions are apt, if they have any effect on society, to have a 
negative and disintegrating one, at least as far as our present 
observation will carry us. They may bring peace on earth in 
the very long run, but they begin with the sword. 

Now, surely, nothing could so effectively degrade present 
society from the position of an end to that of a means, toler- 
able only as leading on to something else, than such a state 
of things, if it should prove to be true. If we have, here and 
now, partial experience of something whose complete realiza- 
tion would give us utter and absolute satisfaction, how can 
we regard as an end a state of society which refuses us that 
supreme good? For I presume it will scarcely be denied 
that utter and absolute satisfaction is not an invariable ac- 
companiment of social life as we at present find it. 

To sum up the argument so far. I have endeavored to 
prove, in the first place, that we gain nothing by calling so- 
ciety an organism unless we are prepared to assert that it is 
the end of the individuals composing it. And, in the second 
place, I have endeavored to prove that there is nothing in 
Hegel’s metaphysical conclusions which entitle us to assume 
that our present society is, or ought to be, an end for its indi- 
vidual citizens. We might, perhaps, go further and say, the 
true lesson to be derived from the philosophy of Hegel is 
that society cannot be an end, for any one, at least, who rightly 
holds that philosophy. For Hegel has defined for us an ab- 
solute and ultimate ideal, and this not as a vain aspiration, 
but as an end to which all realityis moving. This ideal we 
can understand,—dimly and imperfectly, no doubt, but still 
understand. And to any one who has entertained such an 
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ideal, society, as it is, or as it can be made under conditions 
of time and imperfection, can only be external and mechani- 
cal. Each of us is more than the society which unites us, 
because there is in each of us the longing for a perfection 
which that society can never realize. The parts of a living 
body can find their end in that body, though it is imperfect 
and transitory. But a self-conscious person can dream of 
perfection, and, having once done so, he will find no end short 
of perfection. Here he has no abiding city. 

I do not think that this view leads either to asceticism or 
to the cloister. Not to asceticism; for there is nothing in it 
inconsistent with the great truth, so often neglected, that a 
limited good is still good, only limited. A bottle of cham- 
pagne is as truly good as the beatific vision could be. The 
only reason why we should not take the satisfaction produced 
by champagne as our end is that it is neither all-inclusive nor 
eternal, and a self-consciousness which is once awake will not 
be satisfied with anything less. But the fact that we cannot 
stop till we get to heaven will not make our champagne on the 
road less desirable, unless, of course, we should see reason to 
regard it as a hindrance to the journey. 

Nor have we found any reason to suppose that our proper 
course would be to isolate ourselves from society, even the 
imperfect society of this world. For if society is only a 
means, at least it is an indispensable means. If it is not a 
god to be worshipped, it is none the less a tool which must 
be used. 

But has philosophy any guidance to give us as to the man- 
ner in which we shall use such a tool? It might be supposed 
that it had. “Let us grant,” it might be said, ‘that the fact 
that the Absolute is an organic society does not prove that 
our present society is or ought to be organic. Yet our pres- 
ent society will become perfect in so far as it approaches the 
Absolute. And therefore we have at least an @ prior? criterion 
of social progress. Whatever makes society more organic is 
an advance. Whatever makes society less organic is a mis- 
take.” 

This argument seems to me fallacious. For we must re- 
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member that, while the Absolute is a perfect unity, it is a 
perfect unity of perfect individuals. Not only is the bond of 
union closer than anything which we can now even imagine, 
but the persons which it unites are each self-conscious, self- 
centred,* unique, to a degree equally unimaginable. If, on 
one side, we are defective at present because we are not joined 
closely enough together, we are defective, on the other side, 
because we are not sufficiently differentiated apart. 

These two defects, and the remedies for them, are not, of 
course, incompatible. Indeed, Hegel teaches us that they are 
necessarily connected. None but perfect individuals could 
unite in a perfect unity. Only in a perfect unity could per- 
fect individuals exist. But Hegel also points out that our 
advance towards an ideal is never direct. Every ideal can 
be analyzed into two complementary moments. And in ad- 
vancing towards it we emphasize, first, one of these, and then, 
driven on in the dialectic process by the consequent incom- 
pleteness and contradiction, we place a corresponding em- 
phasis on the other, and finally gain a higher level by uniting 
the two. 

This is the Hegelian law of progress. To apply it to the 
present case, it tells us that, in advancing towards an ideal 
where we shall be both more differentiated and more united 
than we are now, we shall emphasize first either the differen- 
tiation or the union, and then supplement it by the other, 
reach thus a higher state of equilibrium, from which a fresh 
start must be made, and so on, through continually repeated 
oscillations, towards the goal. 

It would follow, then, that it would be impossible for us to 
say that a change in the constitution of society was only good 
if it drew men more closely together. For an advance in 
either direction will appear, till the corresponding advance is 
made in the other, to amount to a positive decrease in the 
latter, which has become relatively less important. If, in a 
given state of society, the unity increases while the differentia- 





* Self-centred does not, with Hegel, mean isolated. Indeed, the two qualities 
are incompatible. 
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tion is as yet unchanged, it will appear to have lost individuality. 
If, on the other hand, differentiation increases while the unity 
is unchanged, society will appear to have lost unity. And 
yet in each case there will be a real advance in the only way 
in which advance is possible, because the emphasis laid on 
one side furnishes the possibility—indeed, the necessity—for 
the eventual advance of the other side, which, for the time, it 
throws into the background. 

Philosophy, then, can afford us no guidance as to the next 
step to be taken at any time. It cantell us that we are far be- 
low the ideal, both in unity and in differentiation. It can tell 
us that we cannot advance far in one without advancing also in 
the other. But it also tells us that the steps are to be taken 
alternately, and it can give us no information as to which, 
here and now, we have to take next. That must depend on 
the particular circumstances which surround us at the mo- 
ment,—our needs, dangers, resources. It can only be decided 
empirically, and it will be just as often a step which throws 
the unity into the background as it will be one which brings it 
forward into increased prominence. 

There is no want of historical examples which illustrate 
this alternate movement of society. The institution of private 
property, the first establishment of Christianity, and the break- 
ing-up of the feudal system—each involved an increased em- 
phasis on the individual. And each tended to make society, 
as it was, not more but less of an organism, by giving the 
individual claims and ideals which could not be satisfied in 
society as it was, and some of which—such as parts of the 
Christian ideal—cannot be satisfied on earth at all. Yet they 
were all steps in a real advance; for on the increased individ- 
uality of the parts which they gave there have formed, and 
are still forming, unities far closer than could have been at- 
tained without them. And if the Hegelian conception of the 
Absolute had been known when any of these changes was 
working itself out, we can see now that it would have been a 
mistake to have condemned the chaage on the ground that it 
diminished instead of increasing the unity of society. 

And so, too, with the present. We are confronted to-day 

VoL. VII.—No. 4 29 
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with schemes both for increasing and diminishing the strin- 
gency of social ties. On the one hand, we are invited to 
nationalize the production of wealth. On the other hand, it 
is suggested that the relations of husband and wife and of 
parent and child should be reduced to the minimum which is 
physiologically necessary. I have no intention of suggesting 
that the second proposal is right, or—here at least—that 
the first is wrong. But I maintain that the question is one 
upon which philosophy throws no light, and which must be 
decided empirically. The ideal is so enormously distant that 
the most perfect knowledge of the end we are aiming at helps 
us very little in the choice of the road by which we may get 
there. Fortunately, it is an ideal which is not only the abso- 
lutely good but the absolutely real, and we can take no road 
that does not lead to it. 

The result seems to be that philosophy can give us very 
little, if any, guidance in action. Nor can I see why it should 
be expected to do so. Why should a Hegelian citizen be 
surprised that his belief as to the organic nature of the Abso- 
lute does not help him in deciding how to vote? Would a 
Hegelian engineer be reasonable in expecting that his belief 
that all matter is spirit should help him in planning a bridge? 
And if it be asked of what use, then, is philosophy, and if that 
should be held a relevant question to ask about the search 
for truth, I should reply that the use of philosophy lies not 
in being deeper than science, but in being truer than theology, 
—not in its bearing on action, but in its bearing on religion. 
It does not give us guidance. It gives us hope. 

J. Ertis McTaaocart. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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WHEN THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” HAS DONE 
ITS WORK. 


THE impending publication of the English “ Polychrome 
Bible,” in which such results of the “ Higher Criticism” as 
have been accepted by the most competent scholars are to be 
placed within the reach of ordinary Bible-readers, and so, pre- 
sumably, to affect their views of revelation, seems to render 
opportune an attempt to answer the question which is rising 
in many minds: When the “ Higher Criticism” has done its 
work, what will remain of Christianity as a divine revela- 
tion ? 

To those who remember the cry of consternation and wrath 
that went up from Christendom after the publication of “ Es- 
says and Reviews” and of Colenso’s “ Pentateuch,” less than 
forty years ago, the recent elevation of Dr. Temple, one of the 
much-reviled contributors to the former, to the Primacy of All 
England, cannot but suggest interesting reflections on the 
change that has taken place, in the interval, in public senti- 
ment with regard to the Bible. And, indeed, no one who has 
watched the changes in recent thought can fail to see that the 
thinking portion of the Christian world is rapidly assuming 
a new attitude toward Christianity and the documents upon 
which its supernatural claims are based. This attitude, in 
contradistinction to the old churchly one of pious, unques- 
tioning acceptance, may be called critical, and, in a good sense, 
sceptical, while, in contradistinction to the frivolous mockery 
of Voltaire and his school, it may be called earnest and rev- 
erent. It is, in a word, the scientific attitude. 

To the change here indicated various sciences have contrib- 
uted by showing the untenability of much that formerly, on 
the authority of the Bible, passed as undoubted truth. Apart 
from the objections which a sane philosophy raises against 
such unthinkable “ mysteries” as creation, triune personality, 
and the like, astronomy has clearly demonstrated that the 
celestial theory of the Bible is untrue. Geology has done the 
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same thing for its conceptions regarding the formation of the 
earth ; and Biology for its notions respecting the origin of the 
vegetable and animal (including the human) worlds. Thus, as 
far as regards the world of nature, the thinking men of to-day 
have passed from the barren theory of government by miracle, 
which is presupposed throughout the Bible, to the fruitful 
theory of government by law. It now seems almost as ab- 
surd to believe in a six-days’ creation as in the geocentric 
theory of the universe. In the world of culture, too, the 
same process is going on rapidly. Historical research is 
showing us that the Biblical account of the origin and prog- 
ress of civilization has no claim to historicity, while reflec- 
tion on the conditions of ethical life is proving that the moral 
sanctions of the Bible, (1) an omnipotent superhuman will 
exacting formal atonement for all offences, (2) a promise of 
reward for virtue other than virtue itself, are far from the 
highest, belonging to an order of ideas which has long been 
outgrown. 

All these results, and others like them, though familiar 
enough to students, have thus far exerted little effect upon the 
religious world in general. This is owing, in the main, to two 
causes,—indifference on its part, and the efforts of its official 
guides, whose mental bent and class interests lie in the direc- 
tion of miraculism, and whose ex cathedra assertions are ac- 
cepted without question. These still go on teaching the old 
doctrines, as if the infallibility of the Bible were undisputed, or 
else, forced to admit palpable errors, they help themselves out 
with such paltry subterfuges as that thé Bible was not meant 
to teach physics or history, or that “ we have our treasure in 
earthen vessels,” without telling us how to distinguish the 
treasure from the vessels. When the inferiority of Biblical 
ethics is pressed upon them, they take refuge in sentimental 
platitudes about love to God and man,—as if feeling could 
ever be an ethical guide !—or else in invectives against those 
who dare claim that man has moral rights even against God, 
rights quite different from those that the clay has against the 


potter. 
While this condition of things is still possible, despite the 
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revelations of the sciences of nature and culture, there has re- 
cently sprung up a science which threatens to put an end to it. 
This is the “ Higher Criticism,” which, by showing what the 
Bible is, and how it came to be what it is, makes its claim to 
infallibility ridiculous. The results of this science are now 
about to be thrown broadcast upon the world, and that, too, 
by clergymen of good standing in their respective denomina- 
tions. The truth about the Bible is now about to be pro- 
claimed, not by its enemies, but by its reverent friends. What 
is likely to be the result ? 

Under this question are virtually included the follow- 
ing: 
(I.) What does the “ Higher Criticism” mean and attempt ? 
(II.) What has it already accomplished ? 

(III.) What still remains to be accomplished ? 

(IV.) What will be the result for supernaturalism ? 

(V.) What form will the purified faith assume ? 

We shall consider these in this order : 

(I.) The “ Higher Criticism” is simply the application of the 
ordinary canons and methods of literary and historical criti- 
cism to the books of the Bible, with the view of ascertaining 
their origin, authorship, date and mode of composition, his- 
toricity, and purpose. When this application was suggested 
by Dr. Jowett of Oxford, in 1860, it almost caused a panic in 
the religious world; but it is an encouraging indication of the 
progress made in liberal thought during the last thirty-six 
years, that among the foremost of the “ higher critics” to- 
day are several Oxford professors, canons of the English 
church. 

(II.) Thus far the “ Higher Criticism” has directed its chief, 
though by no means its entire, attention to the Old Testament. 
In this, by means of the most careful study, carried on by 
many scholars working independently, it has succeeded in 
distinguishing the various documents employed in the com- 
pilation of the different books, in fixing approximately their 
various dates, and in discovering the circumstances in which, 
and the purposes for which, they were written. Thus, in the 
book of Genesis, it has been possible to distinguish seven 
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different elements due to different sources and epochs.* The 
literary contents of the Bible being thus arranged chronologi- 
cally, and placed against their proper historical background, 
it has, for the first time, become possible to see their real 
meaning, and to reconstruct the true history of the Hebrew 
people, which is found to be very different from what is gen- 
erally accepted as such, and far more living and interesting. 
We can now see the gradual development of Hebrew mono- 
theistic, messianic, and hagiastic ideas, and see that they were 
the natural result of circumstances. We can now under- 
stand the nature and function of prophecy, as well as its rela- 
tions to “the Law,” to “ Wisdom,” and to apocalypticism. 
In a word, Hebrew history and thought, instead of being a 
series of supernatural miracles and revelations, now becomes a 
perfectly intelligible process of natural evolution, an interest- 
ing chapter in universal human history. 

It is not possible here to give an exhaustive list of the 
results that flow from this scientific view of the Old Testament ; 
but a few of the more important may be mentioned. 

Thus we learn,— 

(1) That Hebrew history, as generally related, is almost 
exactly inverted, the period of “the Law” being placed before 
that of “the Prophets,” whereas in truth, the law is the result 
of the teaching of the prophets (see Cornill, “ Der israelitische 
Prophetismus,” pp. 3 sqq.). 

(2) That the “ Mosaic Law,” though embodying older 
documents, dates, in its present form, from the close of the 
Captivity, and that Leviticus and the whole of the “ Priestly 
Code” were written at that time. Deuteronomy, in the main, 
dates from the time of Josiah’s reformation, B.c. 621. (See 
Wellhausen, “ Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels,” and Dri- 
ver, “ Crit. and Exeget. Comment. on Deuteronomy.’”’) 





* In the “ Polychrome Bible,’”’ the different documents are distinguished by 
different colors. An excellent, if somewhat conservative, account of the results of 
the “ Higher Criticism” is to be found in Canon Driver’s “ Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament.”” Compare Holzinger’s “* Der Hexateuch,” in 
which the results reached by different scholars in the case of the Pentateuch and 
Joshua are carefully tabulated and compared. 
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(3) That little is known of the Hebrews previous to the 
days of Samuel, and that what passes for a history of earlier 
times is mostly tendentious legend, with a fixed formula: 
defection from Yahweh, oppression, repentance, restoration. 

(4) That the accounts of the Creation, Fall, Flood, Call of 
Abraham, etc., are myths, mostly of Babylonian origin, in- 
tended to show the mission of the “chosen people” in the 
universal divine economy.* (See Lenormant, “ Beginnings of 
History” ; Stucken, “ Astralmythen der Hebraeer, Babylonier 
und Agypter”; Oort and Hooykaas, “ Bible for Learners,” 
vol. i.) 

(5) That the histories of the Hebrews written under the 
Kings were recast during and after the Captivity, in order to 
give prestige and divine authority to certain theories and in- 
stitutions,—to prophetism in Samuel and Kings, to priest- 
hood in Chronicles,—and, in so far, robbed of historicity. 
(See Wellhausen, “ Prolegomena,” and Somervell, “ Parallel 
History of the Hebrew Monarchy.”) 

(6) That “the Prophets,” as we now possess them, are post- 
exilic compilations, due to the scribes, who often placed under 
one name writings belonging to different epochs and authors, 
as in the case of Isaiah. (See Cheyne, “Introduc. to the 
Book of Isaiah,” and the “ Polychrome Bible.”) 

(7) That the “ Psalms” were composed after the exile for 
the services of the second temple, and embody ideas far in 
advance of those of David and his time. (See Cheyne, 
“ Origin of the Psalter.’’) 

(8) That the “Song of Songs” is a pastoral drama, written 
in northern Israel before the Captivity, and “ Job” a poem 
composed about the close of the same, to encourage the 
faithful “Servant of Yahweh” whose representative Job is. 


* Abraham, Sarah, and Noah are exilic creations (see Cheyne, “ Introduc. to 
the Book of Isaiah,” pp. 195, 273). Adam does not appear in the Old Testa- 
ment after Genesis V., but isnamed thirteen times in the Apocrypha. Moses, as 
a law-giver, seems to be a creation of the age of Josiah. Historically speaking, 
he is named first in Jeremiah xv. 1. (See Cornill, ‘‘ Der israel. Prophetismus,”’ 
p. 17, Sayce, “ Lectt. on the Religion of Ancient Assyria and Babylonia,” pp. 


44 sq.) 
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(See Renan, ‘‘ Le Cantique des Cantiques,” and Cheyne, “ Job 
and Solomon.”) 

(9) That the “ Book of Daniel” is a romance * written at 
the time of the Maccabzan rising, probably in B.c. 164. 
(See Cheyne, “ Origin of the Psalter,” pp. 94, 105 sqq.) 

(10) That Hebrew prophecy is choric poetry elaborately 
prepared, and strongly marked by explosive, Semetic enthusi- 
asm for all that affects tribal or national well-being. (See D. 
H. Miller, “ Die Propheten in ihrer urspriinglichen Form’ ; 
Dieterici, “ Philosophie der Araber,” I., 16-23; Robertson 
Smith, “ Prophets of Israel,” pp. 219 sqq.; Wellhausen, “ Pro- 
legomena,” pp. 411 sqq. (3d ed.); “ Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten,” 
III., pp. 128 sqq.; Cornill, ‘‘ Der israel. Prophetismus.”) 

(11) That prophecy always has reference to current events, 
and never to any far-distant future, and that the blessings it 
foretells are confined to the present world.t (See references 
to No. 10.) 

(12) That Zhe Messiah is a figure entirely unknown to the 
Old Testament, whereas messiah, as an appellative, meaning 
“anointed one,” is applied to various subjects, to David and 
his successors, to Cyrus the Persian, to the Jewish high priest, 
to the “Servant of Yahweh,” and to Israel, as a whole. (See 
Robertson Smith, “ Prophets of Israel,” pp. 302 sqq.; Cheyne, 
“ Origin of the Psalter,” pp. 338 sqq.; “ Introduction to the 
Book of Isaiah,” pp. 304-309.) 

These few results, which rnight be added-to indefinitely, will 
suffice to show what a change has been wrought by the 
“ Higher Criticism” in the current views regarding the Bible, 
its mode of composition, its authority, the history of the He- 


* I am surprised that any one can read the account of Daniel in the book 
which bears his name, and in Josephus, who uses other documents, without 
being struck with the fact that he and Zoroaster are one and the same person. 
The author evidently wished to claim a Hebrew origin for Zoroastrianism (as 
did the author of Matthew, ii. I-12), and there are reasons for believing that 
he was right. 

+ There is no clear allusion to immortality in the Old Testament, till we come 
to the “ Book of Daniel,” written under Zoroastrian, and perhaps Greek, influ- 
ences. (See Lessing, ‘“‘ Education of the Human Race;’’ Cheyne, “ Orig. of the 
Psalter,”’ pp. 381 sqq.) 
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brews, the nature and scope of prophecy, and its relation to 
the Messiah. It is now no longer possible to look upon the 
Jews as, in any special sense, a chosen people, and as deposi- 
taries of a special revelation, or to maintain that the prophets 
prophesied of Christ. Whoever finds Christ in the Old Tes- 
tament must first have read him in to it, as many will do for 
a long time to come. 

The critical results thus far obtained for the New Testa- 
ment are less definite and final than those obtained for the 
Old, and, indeed, there is evident, among some of the higher 
critics,a tendency to pat themselves on the back for their 
courage in dealing with the latter, and on that ground to hold 
themselves excused from laying hands on the former. Just in 
proportion as the support of prophecy is withdrawn from the 
messianic claims of Jesus, do these men increase the awesome 
solemnity of their tones in speaking of his divinity and re- 
demptive work. They thus—involuntarily, no doubt—help 
to create the soothing impression that, when the “ Higher 
Criticism” has done its worst for the Old Testament, the 
fundamental beliefs of Christianity wili remain intact, nay, per- 
haps, be even more impregnable than before. But how vain 
this flattering unction is must be evident to any one who knows 
the relation of the New Testament to the Old, and how com- 
pletely Jesus’ messianic and divine claims are based upon the 
former. The demon of criticism, once evoked, can by no con- 
juring be prevented from doing for the New Testament what 
it has done for the Old; and the dread of this is causing no 
small apprehension in certain quarters. However little sym- 
pathy one may feel with the spirit of Professor Sayce’s recent 
attack upon the higher critics, one cannot but admit the extreme 
pertinence of his question, how their views “ can be reconciled 
with the deity of Christ.” * 

(III.) The task still remaining for the “‘ Higher Criticism” is 
to apply its principles and methods to the New Testament, and 
present its final results in the “ Polychrome Bible.” Although 
such results have not yet been reached in matters of detail, the 


* Contemporary Review, November, 1896. 
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work has advanced far enough to show their general outline, 
and the more important of them may be stated with confi- 
dence. It is now clear,— 

(1) That the New Testament is a compilation gradually 
formed, partly from older documents, during the second, third, 
and fourth centuries ; that its contents were different at different 
times ; that its component treatises underwent frequent, nu- 
merous, and important changes at the hands of harmonizers ; 
and that it did not assume its present form until near A.D. 400, 
some additions, such as the story of the adulteress (John vii. 
53; viii. 11), being made even after that.* (See Harnack, 
“ Dogmengesch.,” I., 304-328 ; “ Chronol. der altchrist. Litt.” ; 
Jilicher, “ Einleitung in das Neue Testament,” pp. 273-357; 
Westcott and Hort, “ New Testament in the Original Greek,” 
pp. 113, 241; Tregelles, “Canon Muratorianus.”) 

(2) That we have no account of the doings of Jesus from 
an eye-witness, none of our gospels, even in their earliest form, 
being of earlier date than 70 A.D., and none of them having 
claimed apostolic authorship until some way into the second 
century. (See Harnack, “ Dogmengesch.,” I, 311, n.2; “ Das 
Neue Testament um das Jahr 200”) 

(3) That, generally speaking, the books of the New Testa- 
ment, with the exception of certain epistles of Paul and, in 
their original form, the synoptic gospels and the Acts, were not 
written by the men whose names they bear, these names having 
been given to them, as a mark of apostolicity, at the time when 
the church was trying to compile an authoritative canon, in 
order to give unity and stability to herself-and her teachings, 
as against the innovations of gnostics and new prophets,— 
Montanists and others. Of course, as long as the Christians 
expected the almost immediate return of Jesus (see Matthew 
xvi. 28; Mark ix. 1; Luke ix. 27; 1 Thessalonians iv. 
16, 17; 2 Thessalonians ii. 1-12), they could have no object 
in writing down accounts of his former life. It was only when, 





* Of the nature and extent of the changes made in the New Testament even 
in the fourth century, a striking illustration is furnished by the recently discovered 
Syriac translation of the Gospels. 
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after the death of the apostles, this hope vanished, and they 
had to assume a new attitude to life, that they did so. 

(4) That Paul, the earliest Christian writer, knows nothing 
of the miracles of Jesus, accepting even that of the resurrec- 
tion* only because it is “ according to the Scriptures” (1 Cor. 
xv. 3, 4; cf. Weizsacker, “ Das apostol. Zeitalter,” pp. 109 sqq.). 

(5) That the “ Acts of the Apostles” was written to bridge 
the gulf between the synoptical gospels and the rabbinical 
Christianity of Paul’s epistles, and to legitimize his claim to 
apostleship; and that its account of him is in many respects 
incompatible with what he relates of himself. (See Harnack, 
“ Dogmengesch.,” i., p. 312, n. 1; Weizsacker, ‘“ Das Ap. 
Zeitalt.,” pp. 57-70, 199-212; Jilicher, “ Einleit. in das N. T.,” 
PP. 259-272.) 

(6) That the gospel of John is a philosophic romance, com- 
posed under Greek mystic influences about A.D. 100. (See 
Weizsacker, a/ sup., pp. 514 sqq.; Jiilicher, “ Einleiting,” pp. 
238; Harnack, “ Chronologie,” pp. 656 sqq.) 

(7) That, before our era, there were current among the Jews 
several conceptions of the Messiah, chief among which were 


(1) the old preéxilic one, found in the later prophets, which 
looked on himas a Davidic king, who would restore the king- 
dom of David, and make the just triumph; (2) the apocalyptic 
one, found in the later Palestinian apocalypses, which made 
him a heavenly being, existing from all eternity, who would 
establish a universal empire of eternal peace, with Jerusalem 
as its capital, and the Jews as governors.t (See Westcott, 





* Resurrection must not be confounded with existence after death. The former, 
a Jewish notion, first met with in Daniel (xii. 2; cf. Charles, ‘‘ Book of Enoch,” 
pp. 51, 139, note), was repellent to all Greek thinking. (See Acts xvii. 32, and 
cf. Chiappelli, “ Za Dottrina della Carne nei primi Secoli della Chiesa,” Naples, 
1894.) That Paul believed he had seen the risen Christ—not, of course, in his 
natural body! (see 1 Cor. xv. 44)—is clear. As to the meaning of this, see 
Weizsacker, ut sup., pp. 6-17. As to the entire unhistoricity of the resurrection- 
legend, see Brandt, “‘ Die evang. Gesch. u. der Ursprung des Christenth. auf 
Grund einer Kritik der Berichte iib. die Leiden u. die Auferstehung Jesu,”’ 
Leipzig, 1893. 

¢ The latter conception, like other apocalyptic ones,—angels, resurrection, 
judgment, etc.,—was probably derived from Mazdeism, which expects a Divine 
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“Introd. to the Study of the Gospels,” pp. 110-173; Schiirer, 
“ Hist. of the Jewish Peop. in the Time of Jesus Christ,” IT., 
ii., pp. 126-187.) 

(8) That Jesus, combining these two conceptions through a 
third, whose elements he found in the “ Servant-of-Yahweh” 
passages in Isaiah, especially chap. liii., and in Psalm cx., 
worked out a conception of the Messiah, according to which, 
claiming to be a son of David, he would attempt to establish 
an earthly kingdom in Jerusalem, be baffled, led, as a lamb, to 
the slaughter, make his soul an offering for sin, make his 
grave with the wicked, and with the rich, sit down at the right 
hand of God, and thereafter return, with divine glory and 
power, to establish an eternal messianic kingdom.* 

(9) That the picture of Jesus presented in the gospels is very 
largely composed of traits derived from prophecy, misinter- 
preted in a messianic sense by scribes and rabbis.f (See 
Strauss, “ Life of Jesus.”’) 

(10) That, while the Palestinian Jews looked for salvation 
through a Messiah, the “ Dispersion” rather looked for it from 
a personified “ Wisdom” or “ Word,” often mentioned in the 
“ Wisdom-Literature,”’ and conceived as the eternal assessor 
and helper of God; and that, in the gospel of John, Jesus is 
identified with a somewhat Hellenized form of this,—hence the 
Logos doctrine, which made Christ’s claims intelligible to the 
Greeks, and dogmatic theology possible.f{ 

(11) That Jesus, in his recorded sayings, makes no refer- 
ence to “the Fall,” which seems to have been introduced into 


Messiah. See Cheyne, ‘‘ Orig. of Psalter,’ pp. 400, 438 n. ff; Zend Avesta, 
passim. 

* This is the only programme that adequately accounts for the conduct of 
Jesus, and nothing is more wonderful than the single-mindedness and heroism 
with which he carried it out. One readily understands why he lays such stress 
in faith. 

t For the messianic prophecies in the New Testament, see Westcott, ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Study of the New Testament,” pp. 169-173. 

t There is no mention of the Messiah in the Apocrypha or in the works of 
Philo, both belonging to the ‘* Dispersion,” whereas “ Wisdom’’ and “ the Word” 
are wellknown. For ‘ Wisdom” see Proverbs viii. 22sqq., Job xxviii. 12 sqq. 
On the relation of ‘*‘ Wisdom’’ to “ the Word,” see Drummond, ‘ Philo Judzus,”’ 
ii. 201 sqq. 
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Christian thought by Paul, whose demonology was very 
elaborate. (See Everling, “Die paulinische Angelologie u. 
Dezmonologie.”) 

(12) That the historic Jesus, whose mental history is, on 
the whole, clear, made no claim to deity, and refused to work 
miracles (Matthew xix. 17, xii. 38-40, xvi. 4), the later at- 
tribution of which to him is fully accounted for by the condi- 
tions under which the gospels were written. 

(13) That the rise and spread of Christianity can be satis- 
factorily explained without recourse to any agencies other 
than those at work in the ordinary course of history. 

(IV.) It is obvious, from what has been said, that one chief 
result of the “ Higher Criticism” will be to eliminate the mirac- 
ulous, the supernatural, the wilfully inscrutable, from human 
history as well as from nature, and to discredit, as superstition, 
anything that pretends to be a divine revelation not explicable 
by their laws. It will thus contribute to hasten the final tri- 
umph of pure science, whose successive victories over theology 
have recently been so admirably rehearsed in Dr. Andrew 
White’s “ History of the Warfare of Science with Theology.” 
And this triumph means that, in dealing with man and nature, 
we shall cease assuming that we have any privileged informa- 
tion regarding the nature or ulterior purposes of the super- 
natural author of these, and shall realize that the principles 
governing the world can be reached only through rational 
induction from the sum of human experience,—that is, through 
science. Abandoning the attempt to explain the world of 
experience by a foregone conception of its first principle, we 
shall try to discover what sort of first or universal principle 
experience, at any moment, justifies us in assuming, at the 
same time recognizing that our conception of that principle 
will change with the widening experience to account for which 
it is assumed. It will then be clearly seen that the God of 
“ revealed” theology is only a naive, unconscious induction 
from an exceedingly crude, narrow, and unsystematized expe- 
rience, such as existed before the rise of modern science, and 
that the contradictions and mysteries found by later thought 
in his nature are all due to this fact. Instead of regretting the 
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obsolescence of this God, every rational human being will 
rejoice to find him replaced by a God who, being the very 
principle of explanation of all that is known, must be the most 
scrutable and intelligible of beings, no matter whether he 
prove impersonal, superpersonal, personal, or multipersonal. 
(V.) And so the purified faith of the future will be one which, 
eschewing the supernatural and the miraculously revealed, 
takes its stand on science,—science of nature and of that for 
which nature is,—viz., spirit. To those who have been wont 
to find comfort in an attitude of indolent adoration and blind 
trust toward a mysterious unknown, this will, and must, seem 
a cheerless outlook; for persons of inactive mind find more 
satisfaction in the boundless void of mystery, and the unchal- 
lenging hopelessness of contradictions presented as facts, than 
in the clear definiteness of the most assured truth. Such will 
feel that, bereft of supernatural revelation, they are thrown 
back into the waste, howling wilderness of paganism, which 
seems very terrible. But surely it is not so sad a thing to be 
in the position of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Epictetus, and 
those other earnest, humble truth-seekers, who fearlessly 
sought to penetrate the riddle of existence, and to lead worthy 
lives,—lives that shame those of most believers in revelation. 
And, after all, we are in a much better position for solving the 
enigma than they were. Between them and us lie two thou- 
sand years of human experience, richer than any they knew, 
two thousand years of philosophic thought and sharpening of 
the faculties of intelligence, and two thousand years of educa- 
tion of the moral sense. Much that was impossible for them, 
with all their labor, may be, and certainly is, possible for us. 
Indeed, it is only a distrust, fostered by sycophantic super- 
naturalism, of “mere human reason,” as a guide to life, that 
prevents us from reaching, by its means, a far deeper insight 
into the truths that give life its meaning, than any that revela- 
tion ever offered. That existence is moral to the core, and 
that every spirit is infinite, eternal, and, therefore, also free,— 
free through knowledge, righteous love, and beneficent will, 
to work out an eternally increasing blessedness for itself and 
others,—are truths which the best thought of the present day 
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is capable of placing beyond any doubt. And what more can 
we ask for? Shall we weep and mourn because there is no 
unjust omnipotence to snatch us from our cowardly intel- 
lectual and moral sloth, and place us in an equally cowardly 
heaven of eternal, useless dalliance? Virtue will not do so! 


«She desires no isles of the Blest, no quiet seats of the Just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky. 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.” 


And such wages she certainly will have in a moral world. 

But the purified creed has many advantages, besides cer- 
tainty, over the old supernatural one. A few of these may be 
enumerated :— 

(1) It can retain, in ennobled form, all that was valuable in 
the old creed, even the doctrine of the incarnation, now ex- 
tended to all men, and the sublime figure of Jesus, now made 
available as an inspiring example, by being placed on the 
human level. Not what he did, but the spirit in which he 
did it, will be eternal. 

(2) It can be taught in our schools, as a basis for ethical 
life, which demands virtue, not for the sake of some slothful 
satisfaction beyond itself, but as the one eternally desirable 
thing in the universe. In this relation it will do away with 
that numbing doubt and that frivolizing aimlessness which 
mar so much of the life of the present. 

(3) For its intelligent acceptance, it will demand the ex- 
ercise of our highest intel!cctual faculties, which, atrophied 
by disuse, or corrupted through perversion, under super- 
naturalism, have left the lower faculties of sense, self-interest, 
passion, and greed to run riot. 

(4) It will form an ethical and religious foundation upon 
which all men cats meet and, in the end, agree, thus putting 
an end to the unbrothering hatreds and internecine horrors 
that mark the relations of hostile supernatural creeds, in- 
capable of reconciliation. 

(5) It will blot out the cruel line now separating religious 
from “ merely moral” life, and make duty the one, universal 
religious rite. 
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(6) It will be capable of endless development, growing 
with the growth of science, and strengthening as life becomes 
more moral and refined. 

These advantages,—and they might easily be added-to,— 
while they will deprive us of the privilege of being lazy, 
thoughtless, and superstitious, suggest an outlook which 
ought to make us welcome the results of the “ Higher Criti- 
cism,” not merely without suspicion or dread, but with the 
utmost confidence and enthusiasm, as the conditions of a new 
era in human history. 

Tuomas Davipson. 
New YorRK. 


THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS.* 


I suPPOSE most of you remember a sarcastic utterance of 
the present Prime Minister with respect to what his great 
political opponent described as the Concert of Europe. Lord 
Salisbury said that it was unfortunately an assemblage in 
which every performer was playing a different tune. In politi- 
cal matters I am afraid that there is still too much truth in 
this somewhat cynical epigram. But, fortunately for hu- 
manity, politics do not cover the whole field of civilized life. 
Outside of politics there is on many points such a thing as 
the Concert of Europe. The Concert of Europe, as I will 
interpret the term, means a consensus of international opinion 
in a given direction or on a certain definite subject. Such a 
consensus of civilized opinion must always carry immense 
weight. An expression of national opinion may be biased 
and vitiated by national prejudice, or national circumstances, 
or national idiosyncrasy. But, when an opinion becomes 
international, when it becomes the common conviction of the 
vast majority of civilized mankind, then it comes home to us 
with overwhelming force and power. Now, if you consult the 
opinion of almost all the most experienced writers, jurists, 
administrators, and statesmen among European communities, 





* An address delivered at St. Martin’s Hall, London, 1897. 
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you will find all of them say without exception that our 
present methods of penal administration are to all intents and 
purposes a failure. It is not from one country that we hear 
this complaint. We hear it from every quarter of the civilized 
world. We hear it from France, we hear it from Italy, we 
hear it from Germany, we hear it from America, we hear it 
among ourselves. It is not long since one of the most emi- 
nent of Her Majesty’s judges said that our existing system of 
penal laws was a hundred years behind the times, and we have 
it on the authority of commissions and committees appointed 
by the government and Parliament that the existing methods 
of carrying out these laws not only fail to reform offenders, 
but produce a deteriorating effect upon them. You will say 
that this is exceedingly strong language; and so it is. But it 
is the exact words used by Lord Kimberley’s Commission in 
1878, and repeated by Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s Committee in 
1895. You have, therefore, to face the fact that at the present 
moment your penal methods not only fail to do the offender 
any good, but, on the contrary, do him an immense amount 
of harm. 

Whether we agree with the 7zmes or not, it will be admitted 
by everybody that it is a very powerful organ of public opin- 
ion in this country. The Zimes newspaper represents the 
average opinion of the ruling classes. It is not without im- 
portance to know what a newspaper like the Zimes thinks 
of our existing penal machinery. With respect to this ma- 
chinery, the Zimes says that “it is difficult to resist the 
impression, after reading the testimony of experts, that the 
present remedies, in the shape of prisons, are little better than 
quack remedies. Either they resemble the patent drastic 
doses of a barbarous age, which killed or injured the patient 
more often than they cured him, or they have as little effect 
as the panaceas of a quack who prescribes some colored 
water or fanciful grotesque concoction for the worst diseases.” 

What are the remedies, or rather what is the remedy, for 
crime, which the Zimes denounces in such vigorous language ? 
It is an immense machine, constructed almost entirely for the 
purpose of inflicting pain. It has been believed in the past, and 

VoL. VII.—No. 4 30 
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is believed now by large sections of people, that if you inflict 
a sufficient amount of pain upon the person who violates the 
law, you succeed in frightening him from transgressing in the 
future, and that you also frighten others from doing as he has 
done in the past. The reason why this huge machine for 
inflicting pain exists, then, is because it is believed to be a 
useful instrument for frightening people. If this pain-pro- 
ducing instrument had the effect of frightening people, and of 
keeping them within the limits of the law, all would be well. 
It would serve its purpose in the same manner as a steamship 
serves the purpose of transporting passengers from one part 
of the world to another, or as the power-loom succeeds in 
producing vast quantities of cotton cloth. But, supposing 
your steamship will not take you to your journey’s end, and 
supposing your power-loom will not produce a yard of cotton 
cloth, what would you say? You would immediately tell us 
that these machines are useless. You would immediately say 
that they do not fulfil the purpose for which they were made. 
You would say, We want something which will work, we 
want something which will do the thing it was made for; we 
don’t want a machine which always breaks down whenever it 
is pu’ in operation. 

No’ your machine for inflicting pain has broken down in 
the same way as a steamship which won't stir out of dock, 
in the same fashion as a power-loom which won't weave a 
yard of cloth. Some people will tell you that it has broken 
down because it does not inflict a sufficient amount of pain. 
If the knives of this machine were made:still sharper, if they 
were constructed to cut still deeper into the flesh, if the agony 
was made still more acute, then it is said the object of the 
machine would be secured. People who reason in this way 
always remind me of the celebrated Dr. Sangrado. You will 
doubtless remember that this worthy was a great believer in 
bleeding for all sorts of diseases, No matter what a man was 
suffering from, Sangrado was convinced that a free application 
of the knife would cure him. No amount of facts or argu- 
ments could shake him out of this conviction. The whole art 
and practice of medicine consisted in bleeding your man. 
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The result of Sangrado’s method was that his patients died 
like flies. But this appalling fact did not shake his faith in 
bleeding in the very least. On the contrary, he said the real 
reason the people died was because they had not been bled 
enough. Now the only effect of severe punishments is to 
still further humiliate men who are already humiliated, is to 
still further degrade men who are already degraded, is to still 
further demoralize men who are already demoralized. These 
severities instead of having the effect of making men better 
have the effect of making them worse. If the only result of 
your severities is to make a bad man worse and a weak man 
weaker, these severities must be condemned as useless, no 
matter what test you care to apply to them. It is not to 
more harsh methods of treatment that we must look for light 
in dealing with the criminal population. 

The more I examine the causes which produce the crim- 
inal population, the less belief I have in severity of treatment 
as aremedy for crime. Here is a child of the slums. He has 
been born and bred amid the most wretched, moral, and mate- 
rial surroundings. He is the offspring of degenerate and de- 
graded parents. All his life has been lived in a polluted at- 
mosphere of vice and crime. He becomes a petty criminal in 
youth. He develops into a hardened criminal in maturity, 
We read of his misdeeds in the newspapers. Of his past we 
know nothing, except the number of times he has been in 
prison and penal servitude. We despair of such a man. 
People instinctively say, No punishment can be too severe for 
him. But, let us ask, what are the causes which have made 
this man such a hardened wretch? Is it not as plain as day 
that these causes are the wretched circumstances of his birth 
and the equally wretched cireumstances of his upbringing ? 
In apportioning responsibility for crime, let us be just. Let 
us not throw the entire blame on the individual. Let us recol- 
lect that there is such a thing as collective responsibility. If 
the condition in which many children are born into the world 
and have to live in it are such that they have no social op- 
portunities whatever, are they not likely to turn their backs 
on a society which has turned its back upon them? The 
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reason these people are criminals is, because they have had 
no chance in life, no social opportunities. Will your punish- 
ments open out a chance for them? Will a prolonged course 
of severities and degradations confer the virtues of industrious 
and orderly citizens on these unhappy men? On the con- 
trary, the more harshly you punish them, the more you re- 
duce the human element which still flickers in their hearts, the 
more you punish them, the more certainly do you doom them 
to the awful existence of a habitual criminal. In his day, 
John Bright said a great many true things. John Bright 
once said, Force is no remedy, and, as far as the criminal 
population is concerned, this remark is literally true. Force, 
in the shape of punishment, no matter how severe you make 
it, will not keep down crime. If the penal laws of the past 
teach us anything, they teach us that crime cannot be put 
down by mere severity. Consult the statute books, and you 
will find that hanging, branding, burning, mutilation, used to 
be the punishment for offences which are now dealt with by a 
petty fine. Did these atrocious punishments put a stop to the 
crimes they were directed against? We know, as a matter of 
fact, that they did nothing of the kind. Offences against the 
criminal law were just as rife when these penalties were in 
force as they are to-day. These penalties had no effect what- 
ever in diminishing the volume of crime. These penalties had 
no effect, because crime springs from conditions which pun- 
ishment cannot touch. It springs from disorders in our social 
system, and until these disorders are healed or alleviated, 
crime will continue to flourish in our midst, no matter how 
severe and stringent you may make the penal law. Some of 
these disorders consist of physical or mental infirmities ; some 
of them consist of economic hardships and vicissitudes, and 
some of them in the low standards of life and conduct which 
prevail in our midst. Thetrue method of diminishing crime is 
to pluck it up by the roots. And the only way to pluck it up 
by the roots is to alleviate the social disorders by which it is 
produced. It is to social remedies and not to penal legisla- 
tion that you must look for the radical treatment of crime. 

I do not wish you to infer from this that no good can be 
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got out of a better method of penal legislation and penal ad- 
ministration. I believe, on the contrary, that the problem of 
crime would be very much minimized if we had better penal 
laws and a better prison system. At the present time the 
most urgent need in connection with the penal law is to in- 
crease the number of substitutes for imprisonment. We are 
far too fond of putting people into prison for petty offences. 
In this respect I freely and gladly admit that matters are 
mending. Imprisonment is not nearly so much resorted to 
to-day as it was even twenty years ago. Substitutes for the 
prison, in the shape of fining, sureties, educational institutions 
for juveniles, and probation or admonition for first offenders, 
are being more and more used by judges and magistrates. 
But there is still room for improvement. The existing substi- 
tutes for imprisonment might be made more elastic. They 
might be largely developed. The number of these substi- 
tutes might be increased. We might have a dozen alterna- 
tives to imprisonment instead of only four or five. 

I urge the importance of substitutes for imprisonment be- 
cause it has been proved that these substitutes are much more 
effective remedies for crime than the silence, solitude, and mo- 
notony of the prison cell. I do not wish to burden your minds 
with figures. But all statistics show that offenders who have 
been convicted but not imprisoned are much less likely to 
offend again than men who have been sent to jail. They are 
much less likely to become habitual offenders and to swell the 
ranks of the permanent army of crime. These facts are proved 
by the returns relating to the operation of the First Offenders 
Act in England and the returns relating to a similar Act in 
Belgium. No doubt these Acts have not been in operation 
for long, and it is possible that our opinions with respect to 
them may have to be modified by the light of larger and 
fuller experience. But they promise well. And there is every 
reason to believe that they will continue to work well. 

Prisons contain a very large number of juveniles under the 
age of twenty-one. Most of these young people are the in- 
habitants of towns. Many of the offences for which these 
juveniles are at present committed to prison do not imply the 
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existence of any deep-seated criminal propensities. They are 
in many cases mere ebullitions of youthful folly. They are 
transitory and not permanent elements in the character. As 
these young people grow older these follies pass away. In 
many cases of this character it would bea great boon if we had 
some such penalty as forced labor without imprisonment. 
Penalties of this kind exist in some continental penal codes. 
In some cases the working of these penalties is not all that 
could be desired. Still they embody a sound principle, and 
I see no reason why a properly organized system of forced 
labor, without imprisonment, should not succeed. Asa mat- 
ter of fact you have this principle in operation at the present 
moment in your day industrial school system. Most of the 
children in our day industrial schools are committed to these 
institutions by the magistrates. The children are detained in 
them from eight o’clock in the morning till six o’clock at 
night. Of these schools as a whole the late inspector says 
that they are without exception going on well and do really 
good useful work at little expense to the treasury. It is al- 
ways a pleasure, he continues, to go into these schools, and to 
see the order apparent everywhere, and the children almost 
invariably looking bright and cheerful. If compulsory deten- 
tion and compulsory: labor are so successful when applied to 
children committed to day industrial schools, there is consid- 
erable reason to believe that a system on somewhat similar 
lines would be equally successful if applied to juveniles con- 
victed of certain kinds of petty offences. Children of this 
class are as a rule the product of large cities, and it is in large 
cities that some form of compulsory labor, without imprison- 
ment, could be most easily applied. Ifa penalty of this nature 
became a part of the criminal law, and was fairly successful in 
operation, it would possess many distinct advantages. It would 
still further reduce the number of juveniles who are at present 
committed to prison. It would be an alternative to imprison- 
ment in cases where the offender or his parents were unable 
to pay a fine. 

I also incline to the belief that an extension of the proba- 
tion system which exists in several States in the American 
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Union would be of great value in dealing with many classes 
of juvenile offenders among ourselves. In some of these States 
when a juvenile is convicted before the magistrates, he is 
handed over to an official, who is called a probation officer. 
If it is found that the juvenile has a home and that the home 
is not altogether a bad one, he is returned to his parents, but 
he is kept for a certain time under the supervision of the pro- 
bation officer. One of the results of this system is that the 
juvenile remains under the parental roof and in the midst of 
natural surroundings. All experience shows that a very in- 
different home is better for the future welfare of the young 
than the best of institutions. Another important consideration 
is that this system of supervising the child under the parental 
roof is very much cheaper to the community. At the present 
moment our corrective institutions for juvenile offenders in 
England and Scotland are costing about half a million pounds 
per annum. Under a system of home supervision a good deal 
of this expense could be cut down, and I believe with better 
results. 

Another useful method of dealing with offenders is to com- 
bine fining with imprisonment. According to the existing 
provisions of the criminal law an offender who is fined, let us 
say twenty shillings or twenty days’ imprisonment, must pay 
the whole amount of the fine, even if he has spent five, ten, 
or fifteen days of the alternative sentence in prison. It very 
often happens that a convicted man or his family is unable to 
collect the money for the fine till he has spent a certain time 
in prison. In cases of this kind the sentence, instead of being 
a penalty of twenty days or twenty shillings, becomes a sen- 
tence of ten or fifteen days’ imprisonment and a fine of twenty 
shillings in addition. In other words, the severity of the sen- 
tence is increased, as the case may be, one-quarter, one-half, 
or even three-quarters, owing to the temporary poverty of the 
offender. In some cases it may be increased even more, but 
in every case it is increased when a portion of the alternative 
sentence of imprisonment has been served before the fine is 
paid. When a magistrate passes a sentence ¢. so many shil- 
lings fine or in default so many days’ impriso.. ment, it is not 
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his intention that the convicted person should be imprisoned 
part of the time and likewise fined the full amount. But under 
existing statutes the magistrate has no option. He is power- 
less to prevent a mode of punishment from being inflicted 
which he did not decree, and which is more severe than the 
punishment he did decree. 

It would be easy to remedy such an anomaly in the criminal 
law. The amount of imprisonment endured should count 
towards the reduction of the fine. If this simple expedient 
were adopted, a man who is sentenced to a fine of twenty 
shillings or twenty days’ imprisonment would have his sen- 
tence reduced by one-half on payment of one-half of the fine. 
Assuming that the punitive equivalent of twenty shillings is 
twenty days’ imprisonment, it is only reasonable and just that 
the payment of ten shillings should diminish the duration of 
imprisonment by ten days. This was the conclusion arrived 
at by a departmental committee appointed by Sir George 
Trevelyan, when Secretary of State for Scotland, to inquire 
into the best means of dealing with habitual delinquents. 
The report of the committee states that “ prisoners committed 
to prison in default of payment of a fine should be permitted 
to work out their sentences by a combination of fine and im- 
prisonment. It should not be necessary for them, having 
worked out half their term of imprisonment, to remain in 
prison for the full term unless they pay the entire fine. They 
should be liberated on any day of their imprisonment on pay- 
ment of such proportion of their fines as the term of imprison- 
ment still to be undergone bears to the entire sentence.” “We 
are informed,” continues the committee, “ that this system was 
at one time prevalent in Scotland, but it was given up because 
it was found to be illegal.” 

As an illustration of the hardships of the existing law, the 
committee mention the case of a woman who was sent to 
Greenock prison for thirty days in default of payment of a 
fine of forty shillings. After she had been twenty-one days in 
prison her husband died. Her husband belonged to a burial 
society. In order to procure her liberation, her friends bor- 
rowed forty shillings on the security of the sum she was en- 
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titled to from the benefit society, and the fine was paid. “ Had 
that woman when convicted,” says the report, “ possessed 
forty shillings she would not have gone to prison at all. But 
being moneyless at the time of her conviction, she had ulti- 
mately to expiate her offence by payment of the full fine im- 
posed, and three weeks’ imprisonment into the bargain. Now, 
the law in imposing a fine as a penalty for an offence, and 
prescribing imprisonment only in default of payment, evidently 
meant to mitigate and not to aggravate the punishment.” 

The Scotch committee, with the thoroughness which char- 
acterized all their proceedings, put their suggestions to a 
practical test. Mr. Napier, the governor of Greenock prison, 
received five pounds, with instructions to apply it in illus- 
tration of his scheme. The following are the cases with 
which he dealt: “ W. J. C., a case of assault, committed for 
five days in default of payment of seven shillings and sixpence. 
After being three days in prison succeeded in raising three 
shillings, and the balance of four and sixpence being pro- 
vided out of the fund, he was liberated, and two days of his 
imprisonment were saved. J.S., a case of assault, committed 
for ten days in default of payment of a fine of twenty shillings. 
After five days’ imprisonment raised ten shillings, and the 
balance being paid out of the fund, five days’ imprisonment 
was remitted. E. M., another case of assault, committed for 
twenty days in default of payment of a fine of forty shillings. 
After five days’ imprisonment raised thirty shillings, and the 
balance being paid out of the fund, fifteen days’ imprisonment 
was remitted. At a cost, therefore, of twenty-four shillings 
and sixpence to the fund, forty-three shillings was collected 
in the shape of fines which would never otherwise have been 
got, and the state was saved twenty-two days’ maintenance 
of a prisoner in jail. Mr. Napier thought that it would be 
waste of money to continue the experiment, as to secure it 
full justice it would be requisite that the system should be 
generally known. But he expressed his belief that if it were 
known that less than half the fine imposed would be accepted, 
a large number of prisoners, probably one-half, would take 
advantage of it.” 
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One of the immediate advantages of increasing the elas- 
ticity of the criminal law in the direction of combining a fine 
with imprisonment would be to reduce the proportions of the 
prison population. According to the Scotch committee's re- 
port, close on thirty-five per cent. of the prison population in 
Scotland are incarcerated because of inability to pay in full 
the fine imposed upon them. If, as is estimated, one-half of 
these prisoners took advantage of a provision which enabled 
them to reckon imprisonment as wiping out a part of the fine, 
the prison population would be diminished to this extent. 
Inasmuch as each prisoner costs the country twenty-five 
pounds a year for maintenance, a decrease of the prison popu- 
lation means a corresponding decrease of public expenditure 
on penal establishments. A reduction of the average daily 
prison population to the extent of one thousand ultimately 
means a reduction of expenditure on prisons to the extent of 
twenty-five thousand pounds per annum or thereabouts. This 
is a consideration not to be lost sight of in estimating the ad- 
vantages to be derived from adding to the elasticity of our 
present methods of imposing and collecting fines. It is also 
to be recollected that the additional fines collected, if the 
system here advocated were in operation, would amount to a 
very considerable sum. The sum would also go towards re- 
ducing criminal expenditure. 

In short, the proposal to combine fining with imprisonment, 
instead of merely using the one as the alternative of the other, 
as is done at present, is in the happy position of possessing a 
maximum of advantages with an almost entire absence of 
corresponding defects. These benefits may be summed up as 
consisting of a reduction of expenditure on crime,a reduction 
of the number of people shut up in prisons, a rational adjust- 
ment of substitutionary penalties, and a diminution of punish- 
ment unaccompanied by a decrease of social security. 

I will now mention another point. In these days we hear 
a very great deal about long sentences and the evils of long 
sentences. Sir George Trevelyan’s committee, after examin- 
ing a large number of experienced witnesses, arrived at the 
conclusion, to use their own words, that long sentences of 
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imprisonment effect no good result, and they say that to 
double the present sentences would not diminish the number 
of habitual criminals. As soon as punishment reaches a cer- 
tain point, whether in intensity or duration, it has such a 
damaging effect on the prisoner that he is unfit for social life 
when released, and has, as a matter of necessity, to fall back 
upon habits of crime. 

Long sentences strike the imagination more than short 
sentences, but in my opinion the abuse of short sentences is at 


the present moment as great an evil as the abuse of long sen- 
tences. According to the latest returns one hundred and 
sixty thousand cases, in round numbers, were committed to 
prison in England and Wales in the year 1895-6. Of these 
cases considerably more than a third were sentenced for a 
week and less—61,912. Now, it is very probable that under 
a proper system of penal law most of these sixty-one thousand 


nine hundred and twelve cases need never come to prison 
at all. In imprisonment, to use a French expression, it is the 
first step which costs. A very considerable number of these 
sixty-one thousand cases would consist of first offenders. If 
we want to keep down habitual crime we must do our utmost 
to keep the first offender out of prison. Over and over again 
I have heard old and hardened criminals say, “If I had not 
got that three days or six days when I was a boy, how differ- 
ent my career would have been!” Some people will tell you 
that they do not think the prison brand means much as a hin- 
derance to an ex-prisoner’s future life. In this opinion I think 
they are mistaken. I believe that the prison brand is more 
or less of a detriment to every man. Ina very considerable 
number of cases you will find that the ex-prisoner seeks the 
company of those who have been in the same plight as him- 
self. A bond of sympathy exists between them. Many an 
ex-prisoner seeks the company of criminals, not because he is 
fond of the company of criminals, but because he knows the 
past cannot be thrown in his teeth. It is not pleasant to be 
told that you are an old jail-bird. The ex-prisoner is spared 
this uncomfortable feeling so long as he makes ex-prisoners 
his associates. The prison, in fact, has the effect of creating 
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what one might fairly describe as a criminal caste. A sort of 
ostracism by the rest of the community unites this caste in 
common bonds of fellowship and sympathy. The members 
of this caste have suffered together, have common experiences, 
common recollections, a common ground on which they all 
stand. That common ground is the sinister fact that they 
have all been in prison. One of the supreme aims of penal 
law should be to keep down the numbers who belong to this 
caste. It is useless to deny that this caste is a standing danger 
to the community. One of the most effective means of keep- 
ing down the criminal caste is to keep people out of prison as 
long as you possibly can. The most effective method of doing 
this is to make the largest possible use of substitutes for im- 
prisonment. 

I now come to the manner in which criminals should be 
treated when they are committed to prison. If the object of 
imprisonment is to protect society and to prevent the offender 
from returning to prison, you must not subject the prisoner 
at every turn to meaningless and unnecessary degradations. 
He is, as a rule, degraded enough before he enters the prison 
cell. Certainly, if you want to reform him, you will not at- 
tain your purpose by subjecting him to the operation of a 
code of regulations which are calculated to extinguish every 
spark of humanity he may happen to possess. The late per- 
manent Under Secretary of State for the Home Department 
saw this obvious fact quite plainly. “I regard,” he says, “as 
unfavorable to reformation the status of a prisoner through- 
out his whole career: the crushing of self-respect, the starving 
of all moral instinct he may possess, the absence of all oppor- 
tunity to do or receive a kindness, the continual association 
with none but criminals, the forced labor, the denial of all 
liberty. I believe that the true mode of reforming a man or 
restoring him to society is exactly in the opposite direction of 
all these.” The Committee of Enquiry, before whom these 
remarkable words were uttered, endorse them, and say in their 
report, “ As a broad description of prison life, we think that 
this description is accurate.” 

As a remedy for this unsatisfactory state of things, the com- 
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mittee suggest that the prison system should be made “ more 
elastic, more capable of being adapted to the special cases of 
individual prisoners; that prison discipline and treatment 
should be more effectually designed to maintain, stimulate, or 
awaken the higher susceptibilities of prisoners, to develop 
their moral instincts, to train them in orderly and industrial 
habits, and wherever possible to turn them out of prison better 
men and women, both physically and morally, than when they 
came in.” This may be accepted as an excellent ideal. The 
question is, How is this standard to be attained? It would be 
impossible with the limited time at my command to go into 
details upon this point. But I believe an immense step for- 
ward could be taken in the realization of this ideal of prison 
treatment if prison discipline were made as far as possible 
synonymous with industrial discipline, and if prisoners when 
under detention were treated in much the same manner as an 
employer treats his workmen. I had an interesting letter the 
other day from Mr. Herbert Spencer on this subject. Mr. 
Spencer, as most of you are aware, dealt with the subject of 
prison reform more than forty years ago, and I am glad to say 
that he is as deeply interested in the question as ever. In his 
letter to me Mr. Spencer says, “ I am glad to observe that you 
put in antitheses the industrial mode of treatment and the 
militant mode of treatment. I had not myself observed that 
the system now in force is a militant system appropriate to a 
militant state, and that the system which I have myself ad- 
vocated, and which your experience leads you to advocate, is 
the system appropriate to an industrial state. I wish that 
people could be made to pay attention to the evidence, but 
when men are once wedded to an idea, no evidence has any 
effect upon them.” 

One of the reasons urged against industrial discipline is that 
it would not be severe enough. This is an illusion. The 
severest task to which you can put the average prisoner is 
a task in which he will be compelled to make an intelligent 
use of his hands and his head. Unproductive hard labor, as 
it is called, does not involve any intelligent exercise of either 
hands or head. In reality, it is not nearly such a severe ordeal 
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as labor which demands the exercise of a certain amount of 
sense and skill. In addition to this the consciousness of 
having done a useful day’s work has an elevating effect upon 
a man, and on the other hand the knowledge that all his 
labor has been wasted has a depressing and degrading effect 
upon him. It is possible that half a century ago when the 
standard of education and the standard of life was much 
lower among large sections of the population than it is to-day, 
that degrading methods of prison treatment did not cut so 
deep into a convict’s soul as they donow. But it may be taken 
as a principle of penal treatment which admits of no excep- 
tion that in proportion as the standard of life is raised in the 
general community the standard of prison treatment must be 
correspondingly raised. If this obvious principle is over- 
looked, you make the contrast between prison life and free life 
so great that the sense of human dignity in a prisoner is com- 
pletely extinguished, and he becomes when he is liberated a 
perpetual enemy of society. 

But with the best of systems there is a residuum. Whatare 
you to do with them? What are you to do with the man or 
woman who cannot help getting into prison? It is distressing 
to see such cases. Perhaps if we looked far enough back 
into the past history of these unfortunate creatures we should 
discover that their life has been a sad one from the very 
beginning. We should see that they have had no chance. 
We should probably find that they are the victims of heredi- 
tary infirmities of body or mind, or that their lot has been 
cast in such unpleasant places that it is almost impossible for 
them to do well. Anyhow, here they are in our midst. Im- 
prisonment has no effect upon them except for evil. To send 
these people time after time to penal servitude is far too severe 
an ordeal. The public conscience is decisively opposed to it. 
In such circumstances, what is to be done? I believe the 
only satisfactory method of dealing with the small residuum 
in the population, who are hopelessly unfitted for the strain 
and struggle of competitive life, is to confine them in some 
sort of industrial settlement. In this settlement the inmates 
would be detained for an indefinite time. They would be 
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detained in fact until some competent tribunal decided that 
they were fit for liberty. The treatment of the inmates would 
be mild in character. It would have to be recognized in 
dealing with them that they were largely the victims of an 
evil fortune. If I may use the expression, asylum treatment, 
rather than penal treatment, would be the appropriate method 
of dealing with them. If this method were adopted, the 
public mind would feel at ease, even if these people had to be 
confined in the industrial settlement for a considerable time or 
an indefinite time. This seems to me to be the only method 
of dealing with the hopeless residuum. 

I feel that I have only been able to touch the fringe of 
a great subject. The conditions which produce crime and 
the treatment of the criminal when he is produced are a vast 
and complex question. In fact, if we look at it long enough, 
we shall see that it is only one branch of the great social 
problem which is at present confronting the civilized world. 
We shall not solve the problem of crime or alleviate its in- 
tensity until we have made some progress in solving many of 
the other social difficulties with which it is inextricably bound 
up. Yet it is a satisfaction to feel that every step forward in 
the path of genuine social reform renders the problem of crime 
less difficult to solve. All who are laboring for better con- 
ditions of existence for the workman, the woman, and the 
child, are at the same time engaged in diminishing the pro- 
portions of crime and in reducing the number of unhappy 
creatures who spend the best part of their existence in the 
gloom of the prison cell. 

WILLIAM DoucLas Morrison. 
LONDON. 
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PHILOSOPHIC FAITH.* 


Our age is an age of criticism. Not merely the philos- 
opher, but “the man in the street,” assumes, as by second 
nature, a sceptical attitude. We are tentative; we demand 
proof; we appeal to experience; we question authority. 
The old, easy acquiescence through custom or indifference 
has been shaken; consent and belief wait upon conviction. 
Credulity has diminished; respect for science has increased. 
But the spread of positive knowledge is slow, and the human 
spirit cannot sustain itself upon a bare interrogation. Scepti- 
cism, therefore, too often degenerates into a positive denial 
issuing in a new dogmatism, or it drifts, through the habitual 
ignoring of certain fundamental realities of life, into an un- 
consciousness of, or even disbelief in, their existence, and 
this, though these realities may be such that life would not 
be worth living without them, or without them would even 
be impossible. 

When a clear conception of habitually ignored realities 
concerns only philosophy, we may, for the present, and so far 
as this occasion is concerned, acquiesce in the ignorance. 
But when the realities habitually ignored are the very breath 
of life of every one of us, when to doubt is to faint by the 
way, when to disbelieve is to paralyze all action and all 
thought, then it is time that the popular criticism that has 
seemed to throw discredit on so fundamental: a necessity of 
life should be pushed a little farther, and that the danger of 
a little knowledge should be overcome by the homeopathic 
cure of a little more. 

One of the fundamental necessities of life, on which a too 
shallow criticism has thrown a paralyzing discredit, is re- 
ligious faith. There are many among the more enlightened 
and more earnest who have come to believe a rational re- 
ligious faith to be impossible; there are many more, among 
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orthodox Christians, who hold a conception of religious faith 
which is wholly irrational, and therefore wholly impossible to 
any enlightened human being. But these two groups of per- 
sons, intensely opposed to one another, as each believes, are, 
nevertheless, at bottom making one and the same mistake. 
Each group is misapprehending the nature of religious faith ; 
their misapprehensions, moreover, are identical. 

What, then, is religious faith? I shall try, as far as I can 
in popular language, to give the answer of idealistic philos- 
ophy to this question. It would be interesting (and neces- 
sary in order to give that answer fully) to connect the faith 
which is at once the condition and product of the moral life 
with that faith which is the condition and product of the in- 
tellectual life, and with that which is similarly related to the 
life of the artist. These three are but different aspects of 
one and the same attitude of mind and heart. But in the 
space at my disposal I shall necessarily confine myself almost 
wholly to the first of these. 

What do we mean by religion? We mean a man’s con- 
sciousness of his relation as a human being (2.¢., as a thinking, 
willing, being) to the world or system of things in which he 
finds himself; we mean his devotion to the best he knows 
in himself and in that world. Such a consciousness implies, at 
its fullest, a philosophy of life, and is capable of using all 
knowledge as means to its development and enlightenment. 
But it is also a consciousness which is possessed in its essence 
by the humblest being who is capable of morality. The 
human mind is one, and the impulse that issues in the pro- 
foundest philosophies is but the fuller development of the 
self-same faculty which enables a man to know so simple a 
matter as that he will want a good dinner every day, and 
which enables him to will to work in order to provide him- 
self with those dinners. In other words, each of these two 
persons—the philosopher, on the one hand, and the man who 
lays his plan to provide for his dinners, on the other— 
believes the world to be an ordered system which he can, at 
least to some extent, understand, and over which, therefore, 
he has, to a greater or less extent, power. The man who 
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plans to provide himself with dinners believes that recurring 
hunger will be a characteristic of his life. He believes that 
certain stuffs which we call food will continue to satisfy that 
hunger; he believes, if he be a member of a civilized com- 
munity, that there exists an organization of society, in virtue 
of which a certain amount of work can be exchanged for a 
certain amount of money or of food-procuring power, and he 
determines to find that work and procure that food. Now, 
this simple fact, that a man can and does lay a plan by which 
he may provide himself with food for a week or a day, involves 
within itself belief in a continuous order or system in the 
world in which he finds himself, and belief in himself as 
bound up with that order, as being acted upon by it, and as 
reacting on it. 

It makes no difference to my point if the man’s plan fails. 
He would not on that account be justified in concluding that 
no plan could have succeeded. If he fails, his hunger will 
remind him disagreeably of how certainly he can rely on the 
permanence of at least some human characteristics. Even if 
we are forced to conclude that in his circumstances no man 
could have laid a plan which would have issued in success, 
still, we are not justified in concluding that the universe is a 
chaos. If it were a chaos, that is, if things had no permanent 
characteristics, the man might have eaten a stone, or have for- 
bidden himself to grow hungry. But it may be said, “ That 
is nonsense.” It zs nonsense. A reduction to absurdity is 
absolutely the only alternative left us if we deny the order 
of the universe. There must be an order even to make 
failure possible. We cannot lose a game except there are 
laws of the game, constituting it a game, and making success 
possible. We cannot even “ink that there is no order in the 
universe, except by virtue of the order that enables us to 
think. 

We may then perhaps take it for granted that there is an 
order in the universe, and that practical belief in it is implied 
in our every thought and every act. In every thought, I say, 
as well as in every act. For the initial act in all thought, 
even in perception, is attention, and attention is an act of faith, 
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that is, it implies the practical belief that there is something 
to be attended to, something real, something that can be 
known. Without this belief we should never attend to any- 
thing, and without attention we should never perceive any- 
thing, never think anything. 

But practical belief is one thing and conscious joyons assu- 
rance is another. Two truths grow clearer and clearer as the 
world grows older and the human mind penetrates farther 
into its meaning. One is that the universe is an ordered 
whole; and the other is that, being an ordered whole, it must 
necessarily be good, and we may therefore trust the soul of 
it. But the stage which we have reached in our argument 
is a long way off these shining heights. These mark our 
goal. 

We are, however, I hope, agreed, that a practical belief in 
the order of the universe is involved in every thought and 
act. Now this practical belief is faith. It means that we 
reckon on finding things pretty much as we have found 
them hitherto. It means that we are convinced that, if we 
find unexpected changes, those changes are connected in 
some way with what went before, “they have been caused,” 
we say. And this means that we have a practical belief, that 
is, a belief on which our action depends, in something which 
cannot be presented to sense, and this is Faith. Faith is xot 
opposed to reason. It is not credulity. It is not a capacity 
for believing on authority something which contradicts ex- 
perience or knowledge. 

If you say to me, “ But that which the churches call faith 
7s opposed to reason, it 7s a capacity for believing that which 
contradicts experience and organized knowledge,” then I can 
only say, if that is so, so much the worse for what the 
churches call Faith. 

But it is well to try to be just to the mother who bore us, 
even when we think we discover her in serious fault. The 
Christian religion in some form or other has been the spiritual 
mother of us all. We owe her an immeasurable debt for a 
spiritual nurture, the value of which but grows the more ap- 
parent as we separate the wheat from the chaff. We must 
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be uncompromising with the chaff, if we would save the wheat 
from being thrown away with it. 

In the doctrine of faith commonly taught in the Christian 
churches there are two easily distinguishable elements which 
have an absolutely inverse value. The one element is a 
certain attitude of mind and heart. It is the spirit that dares 
greatly and persists unconquerably because it believes in the 
communication to it of a strength not initially its own, but 
capable of being made its own by the act that reckons on the 
strength being given. There is nothing irrational, nothing 
occult, nothing mystic, in this faith. It is a practical belief 
in the moral order of the universe. It is the belief that if we 
only will what we ought, we shall always will what we can. 
It is the belief that man was meant to grow, and that man 
can and does grow by trying. It is the belief that to try to 
do the best we know is to develop according to our nature 
as human beings. It is the belief that just as the atmosphere, 
the sunshine, the chemical properties of the soil and water, 
enter into the plant and give it a strength not of itself but 
communicated to it, so the moral atmosphere in which we 
live, the characteristics of the community of which we are 
members, enter into us, and communicate to us a strength 
not our own, but capable of being made our own by thought 
and action. 

This is the truly valuable element in Christian faith. This 
is a doctrine which we prove to be true every day we live. 

We shall be on solid ground so long as we appeal to ex- 
perience to prove to us the existence of this faith and the 
justification or verification of it in daily life. The man who 
feels quite certain that goodness is goodness, that it is better 
to be sober than drunk, better to be honest than a rogue, 
better to be pure than evil-hearted; the man who feels that 
it lies in him to will the right and that he will grow stronger 
and more capable the more he tries to do the best he knows; 
this is the man who can, and the only man who can, do what 
is right. By faith we are saved from moral and intellectual 
impotence, not by faith in the irrational, but by faith in our- 
selves and in the possibilities of our nature. 
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Now faith in the possibilities of our nature is faith in an 
ordered universe, or system, of which we are parts. The 
man, therefore, who believes in the reality of goodness, and 
who believes at the same time in an ordered system or world 
(and these two beliefs are really inevitable in the normal and 
unsophisticated mind), this man believes, whether he knows 
it or not, that the soul of the universe is good, that he can 
trust it and can identify his will with it. Every time he wills 
what is good he does thereby identify his will with the power 
of the universe. This identification, when it is conscious and 
rapturous, is religion. 

As I have said, we are on solid ground, whether we be 
Christians or free-thinkers, in appealing to experience to 
prove our dependence on faith. But the human mind is so 
constituted that it is forever on the quest seeking a reason 
for the faith that is in it, seeking for some explanation of that 
which it finds. Many have been the attempts to explain this 
moral faith, and many have been the failures. The explana- 
tion with which we are familiar in the churches is one of these 
failures. When historic Christianity first tried to give a reason 
for its faith, this faith had already reached a very advanced stage 
of development. Attention had been centred on it. It was felt 
to be the central fact in life. It was seen to be the essential 
element in morality, the essential element in religion. Find- 
ing themselves face to face with an antagonistic and sceptical 
intellectualism, the Christians were forced into an attempt to 
account for that faith which, spreading as it did like wild 
fire in hearts ready to receive its message, was yet to the 
learned Jews a stumbling-block and to the learned Greeks 
foolishness. The gospel became identified with its greatest 
teacher. But that teacher was so great, so simple, so pro- 
found, that his followers failed to grasp his doctrine as it was. 
The profoundest truths are often so simple in their expression 
that we, in our learned ignorance, scorn their simplicity. The 
message of Jesus became an ¢fse dixit. He was not regarded 
as a link in a chain of natural spiritual development; he was 
not looked upon simply as our greater brother; he became 
something abnormal, something miraculous; he drew his 
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inspiration from a source not open to other men; he attested 
his unique authority, it was said, by miracle, z¢., by acts in 
direct opposition to, in direct contravention of, the order of 
the universe. The ultimate appeal, therefore, for belief in the 
doctrine of Jesus became an appeal for belief in these “ proofs” 
of his authority, of his superiority to humanity. His words 
were readily misconstrued to fit with this view. “My Father 
and I are one,” said Jesus, uttering the profoundest truth of all 
philosophy and of all religion. But this was understood to 
mean the special differentiation of Jesus from all humanity, 
not—as it ought to be understood to mean—the universal 
inclusion or participation of all humanity in the deity. This 
spiritual doctrine was the explanation given by Jesus of the 
moral life. “My Father and I are one” is the highest point 
touched by the religious soul. This implies a spiritual universe 
in which we, as spirits, play our part. It is this universal spirit 
in whom we live and move and have our being. It is because 
of this, because of the spiritual nature of reality, because of 
our participation as spirits in that reality, that knowledge is 
possible to us, that we can think, that we can lay plans and 
act upon them, that we can grow in goodness, strength, and 
knowledge, and that we can feel that action, knowledge, and 
growth are possible. 

But this is a doctrine which in its purity is not easy of ac- 
ceptance by the natural man. One can understand how, under 
the magnetic influence of a great personality, it would be ac- 
quiesced in unquestioningly by religious and uncritical natures. 
One can imagine how the tremendous, unrivalled, and unsur- 
passable, power of the doctrine to inspire and console would 
carry all before it in a world in which sin and sorrow always 
abound. 

In days when natural science was not taught in elementary 
schools, in days when scientific primers could not be bought 
for a few pence, and when every man did not think himself 
as well entitled to an opinion on every subject as anybody 
else, it did not matter that these wonderful glad tidings were 
bound up with a necessary acceptance of miracle. It did not 
matter—and it does not matter to thousands to-day—that the 
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doctrine, as conceived by them, was and is pure mysticism ; 
it does not matter to such folk that they can’t understand how 
it is true, or what the rationale of the doctrine may be; it 
brings joy to their hearts and strength and efficiency to their 
lives; it makes them better men and women to believe in it; 
when they live the life they are convinced of the doctrine, 
and—for them of the olden time—if the curious or sceptical 
asked questions, was there not an organized and recognized 
body of expert teachers to whom such questions could be 
referred, and whose authority as to the trustworthiness of the 
doctrine in the eyes of the learned was a sufficient guarantee 
to the unlearned in any stirrings of criticism which might 
occur? When such a body of authority existed, when the 
value of the doctrine was proved every day in practical life, 
what more could any one want ? 

I am not sure that many of us would want tore than such 
assurance. But in process of time the authority of the 
teachers to whom I have referred has been shaken. Natural 


science has grown with rapid development and been greeted 
with eager welcome. And natural science refuses its accept- 


ance to much that has been accepted by theology and bound 
up by theology with the spiritual doctrine of Jesus. A new 
authority has been established, a rival who disputes the su- 
premacy of the old. 

What now becomes of the unfortunate person who has no 
time, and perhaps no capacity, to investigate the ultimates of 
either theology or natural science ? 

Of authority it is apt to be true, whatever it may be of love, 
that “Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all.’ The man 
who believes a teacher, the value of whose teaching he has 
on other matters been taught to doubt, is apt to believe on 
extraneous evidence, or else to reject the teaching alto- 
gether. In other words, the teacher has lost authority. Now 
this has been largely the case with theology. Its claims 
and its teachings have been disallowed over and over again 
by teachers of natural science, and theology has bowed to 
science, has accepted the rebuke, and stands, on its own 
confession, a discredited authority. The teachers of natural 
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science, on the other hand, carried away, perhaps, by their 
own success, and by the triumphs of their own methods with- 
in their own province, have overstepped somewhat the limits 
of the sphere to which those methods properly belong, and 
within which they are properly absolute, and they have not 
been slow to throw doubt upon, if not to meet with down- 
right denial, that spiritual doctrine of Jesus which it has been 
the special business of theology to defend and explain. 

The simple person then finds himself in this dilemma. He 
cannot any longer accept the authority of theology. That 
authority has been discredited by a powerful and triumphant 
rival, and theology has owned itself discomfited. At the same 
time he acknowledges that all that was best in life centred 
round the teaching of theology. Its great rival, on the other 
hand, is either silent on this central interest of life, or it in- 
duces a doubt as to the reality of that out of which joy and 
hope and strength have flowed. What can he do? 

Some have clung to theology because of the “ comfort” of 
it. But a comfort, the reality of which one can by any possi- 
bility doubt, is precisely the kind of comfort that will fail us 
when we need it most. Some have accepted the zmpasse. 
There are things, they say, we cannot know. We must accept 
our ignorance; morality remains; we must try to promote the 
general happiness. 

Far be it from me to say that a good and noble life cannot 
be lived by those who adopt the latter position. That it can 
be and is so lived by many, I know well. But for such as 
these there has passed away a glory from the earth. When 
we are well and active, when our interests are vivid and our 
lives busy, we may not miss greatly that which we have lost. 
But our hours of reflection do not bring us the old solace, 
we fight what we feel may be a losing battle. We are at best, 
in the figure of John Mill, a band of brothers hand in hand 
against an inscrutable, it may be a hostile, fate. We are con- 
tinually thrown back on the endeavor to form empirical judg- 
ments of life. We arraign the great unknown power of the 
universe before the bar of our own moral standard. We 
ask ourselves whether we should have had the hardihood, if 
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we had had the power, to bring into existence a world like 
this with sorrow and suffering and uncertainty all about? 
And our answer is not reassuring. We feel continually that 
hope is what we are most in need of. We find that belief in 
human nature and its possibilities is that without which we 
cannot get on; but we find that this is precisely that which it 
is most difficult to get. 

Here, then, is another attempted explanation which has failed. 

Theology, we found, had failed, though it held the clue 
in its hand. It failed because it sought its answer in the 
wrong direction. Natural science, we now find, while discred- 
iting the answer of theology, sought its own in a precisely 
similar direction,—z¢., it asked the historical antecedent of 
our moral faith, and found itself embarked upon a course 
that ended in agnosticism. Now, whatever else agnosticism 
may be, it is a frank confession of failure to answer our ques- 
tion. 

Are we then committed to the failure of agnosticism? Is 
our only alternative a blind leap into the arms of superstition ? 
I do not think that we are left so forlorn. 

I have said that theology held in its hand the clue. But 
it is assuredly not theology that is capable of appreciating its 
own treasure or of demonstrating its value. 

The spiritual doctrine of Jesus, “ My Father and I are one,” 
is not unique to the carpenter of Nazareth. We may well 
yield all honor to the name of him who made it current coin ; 
but this doctrine of the spiritual nature of the universe and 
of our participation as spirits in that nature has been the com- 
mon property of idealistic philosophers from Plato’s time to 
our own, and is taught with irresistible power by that philos- 
ophy. This is a sure and certain ground of hope; this is a 
sure and certain ground of trust. But our problem to-day is, 
how to make it current coin again. I do not know how that 
will be done. But I do know that it needs doing. It may be 
done by the preaching of a purified Christianity. It may be 
done by the gradual development of a body of authoritative 
philosophic teaching which will play the part in practical life 
that theology was called upon to play, but failed in playing. 
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It may be that some poet will be born for whom once more the 
heart of the universe will be musical; who, having seen life 
steadily and seen it whole, can report that all is beauty; who, 
being a poet of our own time, can resolve our discords as the 
wisdom of no forerunner can resolve them, and educe there- 
from a fuller, richer, profounder, harmony than the world has 
yet rejoiced in. 

This, then, is in baldest outline the explanation given by 
idealistic philosophy of that temper or practical belief which 
you and I know we have when we are at our best, which 
we know as characteristic of all the best people we know, 
and which is necessary in some degree, at least, before any 
single thought or conscious act, even the smallest, is possible. 
The most careful analysis of this faith shows it to be possible 
only to a spiritual being developing in time and identical in 
kind, though not in degree, with the great world-spirit in re- 
lation to which we live and develop. 

The world remains the same, whatever be our creed. So- 
ciety surrounds us and moulds us by its demands, its gifts, 
its refusals. The same duties are laid upon us and the same 
fields of interest are open before us. But the spirit in which we 
meet the world will make all the difference. Is the world alien 
and hostile? Is it “a charnel-house”’ or—“ my Father’s” ? 
Are we and our fellows hopeless and helpless in face of an 
inscrutable fate? May truth be perhaps a delusion, and 
beauty only a snare ? or—may we know that the world means 
intensely and means good? May we have the assurance that 
the universe is ultimately rational, and. that to be perfectly 
rational means to be perfectly beautiful and perfectly good ? 
May we have a rational justification for this sublime and soul- 
inspiring faith? I believe with all my heart and soul that we 
have this justification. If we live the life we shall know of 
the doctrine; the life has two sides, and these sides are true 
and faithful living and bold and faithful thinking. 

Mary GILLILAND HusBAND. 

LONDON. 
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THE PLACE OF PLEASURE IN A SYSTEM OF 
ETHICS. 


In so far as hedonistic theories claim that the whole of 
morality is confined to a calculation of the excess of pleasures 
over pains, or to a preference of one pleasure to another of 
less intensity or degree or toa pain, their claim is open to 
serious objections. Yet the existence of these theories is 
itself evidence that pleasure is widely recognized as an essen- 
tial part of any system of morals which aims at completeness. 
The place of pleasure in a system of ethics becomes thus a 
problem of interest wholly apart from the controversies waged 
between <:orough-going hedonists and their opponents. It 
is to that problem that I ask attention. 

In order that our investigation may be as free as possible 
from an ambiguity lurking in the term //easure, we ought to 
distinguish at the outset between the psychological and mate- 
rial aspects of pleasure. Failure to recognize this distinction 
has brought confusion into many of the discussions of the 
problem on which we are engaged. Reflection shows that 
we use f/easure in two quite different senses,—whether justifi- 
ably or not we need not ask; it is sufficient for our purpose, 
and important, too, that we point out the two uses as actual. 
Pleasure is often used in an abstract psychological sense to 
denote an aspect of the feeling side of all psychological ac- 
tivity without regard to the causes of this feeling or the con- 
crete objects into which it may be projected. When so used 
the word signifies simply that a certain psychological activity 
is attended by a feeling of a certain quality. This quality is 
called pleasure, and is regarded as a quality of the activity 
and not of its causes or the results at which it is aimed. The 
use of the word pleasure in this sense I call its psychological 
use. On the other hand, pleasure is used in a wholly material 
way to denote the concrete things which are the objects of 
human desire. These things awaken in us the desire to pos- 
sess them or use them, and this possession or use is called a 
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pleasure. This pleasure is not regarded as a mere quality of 
psychological activity, but as a quality of the things desired, 
and just as much a quality of them as are their sounds, tastes, 
odors, colors, or surface structure. In the use of the word in 
this sense we discover the material aspects of pleasure. In 
short, just as sensations have both their psychological and 
material aspects, so also has pleasure. 

Interesting considerations follow from this distinction. In 
the first place, it is to be noted that pleasure in its psycho- 
logical aspect is related to individuals only and not to society. 
We indeed often speak of the psychological activities of 
society and the popular feelings attending them, but in so 
doing we speak figuratively. We often regard the social 
organism as performing functions analogous to an individual 
organism, but in transferring to these functions the terms of 
psychology, we do not forget that society has no nervous 
system in the sense that the individual has. As then the 
psychological aspect of pleasure refers only to individuals, 
there is no possibility of founding universal hedonism upon 
it. In the failure to recognize that fact appears to lie the 
source of all the confusion and debate with regard to the pos- 
sibility of passing from egoism to altruism and from egoistic 
to universal hedonism on a psychological basis. So long as 
it is not recognized that psychologically pleasure refers only to 
individuals, this confusion and debate are possible. With the 
recognition they vanish. So long as we limit ourselves to the 
psychological aspect of pleasure, all activity, so far as pleasure 
is involved, is concerned solely with the individual’s pleasure, 
it is egoistic. Altruism applied to it is meaningless.* Thus 
the distinction we are emphasizing seems to throw a clear- 
ing light on a portion of one of the vexing problems of 
ethics. 

In the second place, the distinction shows clearly why what 
is called psychological hedonism is naturally criticised as non- 
moral. When we limit ourselves to the psychological aspect 


* Many theorists in discussing this question seem to consider pleasure in its 
psychological aspect when speaking of the individual, and under its material 


aspect when speaking of society. 
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of pleasure, there seems to be but one conclusion possible 
with regard to volition and its attendant feeling,—namely, 
that volition is always attended by the feeling of greatest 
pleasure. The contradictory of this statement is often insisted 
upon as inconceivable. Yet why it is inconceivable has often 
proved a puzzle just because the psychological and material 
aspects of pleasure are confused. What is inconceivable in- 
volves a contradiction. Now it most certainly does not 
involve a contradiction to say that of two material pleasures a 
man selects the less and consciously selects it, simply because 
it is presupposed that a man does and can choose between 
them. Besides that, we have ample experience to show that 
such choices are consciously made. To insist that after all 
there is only delusion here is to put the person so insisting 
beyond the pale of rational discussion. It is only the possi- 
bility that men may consciously select less material pleasures 
for greater that makes hedonism at all intelligible. It is then 
clearly in the psychological aspect of pleasure that the incon- 
ceivability insisted on can be found. In other words, it 
involves a contradiction to say that in the conflict of possible 
reactions with their attendant feelings which is necessary to 
constitute volition, the triumphant action is not attended by 
the triumphant feeling. That this feeling is pleasure, and, be- 
cause triumphant, the g-eatest pleasure possible in the conflict 
is revealed by introspection. No man can say that in a con- 
flict of possibilities he deliberately chooses that possibility 
which is attended on the whole with less satisfaction (pleas- 
ure) than another which he is equally free to choose, because 
such activity is not what he understands by choice. Choice 
and that line of activity which amid conflicting possibilities is 
most satisfying (that is, attended by the greatest pleasure) 
coincide. When they do not there is no choice. Just as we 
say that the greatest amount of energy is disclosed in doing 
the greatest work, so also we say that the greatest pleasure is 
disclosed in the act of choice. These things go together be- 
cause we find them together. We have made our definitions 
accordingly. The heavier weight turns the beam of the bal- 
ance. But we also say that the weight which turns the beam 
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is heavier. Likewise we say that choice is the line of action 
attended by the greatest pleasure, and also that the line so 
attended is choice. Just as the turning beam is an index of 
the weight, so is the greatest pleasure an index of the choice. 
On that our definitions are based and our science built up. 
Back of such fundamental determinations it is not likely we 
shall ever go. Consequently, just as it is inconceivable that 
the beam does not turn with the heavier weight, so is it in- 
conceivable that choice is not attended with the greatest 
pleasure when we consider pleasure simply as a quality at- 
tending psychological activity. Thus it is clear that psycho- 
logical hedonism, if based on the conception of pleasure here 
discussed, is non-moral, for we are not pointing out the moral 
characteristic of volition when we point out the invariable psy- 
chological characteristic of all volitions, moral or otherwise. 
As Professor Sidgwick * says, ‘“‘ A psychological law invariably 
realized in my conduct does not admit of being conceived 
as ‘a precept’ or ‘dictate’ of reason. This latter must be 
a rule from which I am conscious that it is possible to 
deviate.”’ 

More than this follows. Not only is psychological hedon- 
ism within the limits we have confined it clearly not a moral 
conception of conduct, but also is it equally clear that pleas- 
ure viewed strictly in its psychological aspect has nothing 
whatever to do with morality. As the previous argument 
covers this point, I do not dwell upon it. I simply point out 
the conclusion that it is pleasure only in its material aspect 
that can have any place in a system of ethics. 

When this conclusion has been fully recognized, we are able 
to formulate with greater clearness than woul!d otherwise be 
possible the positions of hedonism. Pleasure in its material 
aspect points, as we have said, to the concrete objects of 
human desire. All such objects have a varying value set 
upon them; they have no absolute value. Still, they are 
generally regarded as advancing from the least to the most 
desirable. It is clear that this advance is not determined by 





* « The Methods of Ethics,” fifth edition. London, 1893, p. 43. 
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any calculation of the amount of material satisfaction the fol- 
lowing of these desires may bring. Our highest desires, or 
our desires for what we call the highest and best things, are 
generally recognized as impossible of anything like complete 
satisfaction, while our desires for what we call low are usually 
easily satisfied. As this is the case, there is a natural ten- 
dency to select the low, or we may say the lesser pleasure in 
preference to the high or greatest pleasure. We are apt to 
choose a low value the attainment of which is assured, rather 
than a higher value the attainment of which is doubtful. It 
is just at this point that egoistic hedonism presents its princi- 
ple. It says, in spite of the discrepancy between high de- 
sires and their satisfaction as compared with low desires and 
their satisfaction, the high desires ought to be followed, and 
the high desires of the individual, because value is thought to 
be fundamentally an individual matter. The appeal made is 
an appeal to the individual, and unless the appeal is recognized 
as binding, it can have for him no possible justification. It is 
clear, then, that as far as egoistic hedonism is concerned, 
pleasure cannot be the whole of ethics. That principle in- 
volves in the first place a choice between objects of desire, 
and in the second place the fact that the objects of high de- 
sires are less easy of attainment than the objects of low 
desires. The choice between these two cannot rest on a 
calculation of the possible attainment of material pleasure 
involved, but on a fundamental belief that the one set of 
desires ought to be chosen rather than the other. Without 
this belief the principle is meaningless. 

Again: the material aspect of pleasure shows us how it is 
possible to set over against the pleasures of the individual 
those of society. While from the psychological point-of-view 
there is no such thing as the pleasure of society, from the 
material point-of-view there is. Society as society and the 
race as the race simply, have material pleasures of their own. 
There are abundant illustrations of this, but the clearest are 
those which concern the pleasures of posterity. _Posterity, 
and not immediate posterity only, is concerned with things 
in which the living individual shares only in the most limited 
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and precarious sense. That is true also, even if to a less ex- 
tent, of the pleasures of the community in which one finds 
himself. The state, the church, all forms of social organiza- 
tion, make demands on the individual for their own sake, and 
these demands often interfere with the individual’s private 
pleasure. To work for society and posterity, to adopt social 
instead of private ends for one’s conduct, often involves a sacri- 
fice on the individual’s part. It is natural that the individual 
should be disinclined to make the sacrifice. At this point 
universal hedonism presents its principle. It sets itself against 
the common disinclination, and claims that society ought to 
be regarded before the individual. This claim, as in the case 
of egoistic hedonism, is simply an appeal to the individual. 
If he does not recognize it as binding, it can have for him no 
justification. Thus we are forced to the same conclusion as 
in the discussion of egoistic hedonism,—namely, granting 
universal hedonism its full due, pleasure cannot be the whole 
of ethics. When the alternative is presented between private 
and public happiness, the choice, in so far as it can be called 
moral, rests on a fundamental belief or conviction that the one 
rather than the other ought to be chosen. It does not rest 
upon an estimate of the material gain in the way of pleasures 
to the individual. <A similar line of argument might be pur- 
sued with regard to the higher and lower pleasures of society, 
and this would lead to a similar result. 

The preceding argument may be summed up under the 
following points: (1) The distinction between the psycho- 
logical and material aspects of pleasure shows that it is only 
with the material aspect that morality can be concerned. (2) 
When material pleasures are arranged in an ascending scale 
of values from the lowest for the individual to the highest for 
society, the scale is not determined by a calculation of the 
amount of material pleasure which a pursuit of these values 
affords.* (3) Consequently, when we insist on the choice of 





* It seems to me that this scale of values is fundamentally determined by no 
calculation whatever, either hedonistic or logical, but is simply the natural 
product of man’s development, varying as widely as that development varies. 
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certain of these values, the reason for our insistence cannot be 
the pleasure resulting from the pursuit, but is rather a funda- 
mental belief that the values insisted on ought to be chosen 
rather than others. (4) This amounts to saying that an 
ethical theory in order to be complete ought to take into 
account not only the pleasures involved in human activity, but 
also the belief which stamps certain of these pleasures as 
obligatory. Thus the argument leads to a factor in morality 
which hedonistic theories either take for granted or over- 
look. 

Still, this conclusion does not deny to pleasure an important 
place in a system of ethics. It remains true, I think, that the 
supreme moral desire of the individual is a desire for his 
highest happiness, and that it is impossible to conceive of such 
happiness except in terms of society. Highest happiness is 
thus the swmmum bonum, not highest happiness in the psycho- 
logical sense of satisfied deliberation, but in the material sense 
of the most valued objects of our desires, both their posses- 
sion and their use. All that is so obvious that it seems strange 
that it is ever questioned. But this conclusion is not a return 
to hedonism. We have still to raise the important question,— 
why is it that the individual conceives his highest happiness 
to be something in which he, by no possibility, can as an in- 
dividual actually share ? The answer seems to be this—moral 
activity is itself one of the factors which in man’s develop- 
ment have helped to determine what highest happiness is. 

Mill’s alternative between a pig and a human being, between 
a fool and Socrates, is suggestive here. Clearly, it cannot be 
better to be a dissatisfied human being rather than a satisfied 
pig, if satisfaction is our sole criterion of what is better. The 
dissatisfied human being is better because human nature adds 
to satisfaction an element not possessed by the pig’s complete 
content. The dissatisfied wise man by his wisdom adds an 
element to pleasure unknown to the fool. So the dissatisfied 





He develops into a being with this scale of values. It is thus not these values 
but his attitude towards them which determines his morality. Compare Paulsen, 
“ System der Ethik,” dritte Auflage, Berlin, 1894, I. 224-241. 
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moral man, just decause he ts moral, has an entirely different 
conception of highest happiness from what the immoral man 
has. Thus it is clear that while all activity has for its aim, so 
far as there is consciousness of an aim, some sort of pleasure, 
the highest pleasure for any one is determined not by a calcu- 
lation of pleasures, but by the kind of activity exercised. The 
question which ethical systems have to meet would seem then 
to be, not what is the swmmum bonum, for that is happiness, 
but what is the distinctive mark of moral activity, what char- 
acterizes man as a moral being ? 

One leaves the statement of a question with reluctance un- 
less he attempts some answer. In the present instance I 
attempt the answer, the more confidently because I believe 
that it has been repeatedly given in history. The following 
discussion is thus my own understanding of very old con- 
siderations. 

In stating the hedonistic theories it was pointed out that an 
ought, an obligation is necessary in order to render them intelli- 
gible. Now, morality and the conduct which ought to be 
are identical, but on one important condition,—namely, that this 
ought is thought to be free from purely private desires, that 
it is universally binding under the conditions of human life. 
Investigation may show that there is no such conduct. But 
such a result would indicate only that there is no uncondi- 
tional morality possible for man. It would not show that the 
conception just given of morality is wrong. Whether there 
is conduct universally binding under the conditiofs of human 
life, is one question. Whether men act on the presupposition 
of such conduct and call such action moral, is another. We 
may answer the first negatively, but we cannot so answer the 
second. It is just the impossibility of so answering the second 
that points out clearly the presence of morality as a factor in 
civilization. Answer the second question negatively, and 
morality has ceased. When we reach that stage,—and I do 
not intend to raise the question of its desirableness,—when all 
actions are directed without the presupposition that there is 
conduct universally binding under the conditions of human 
life, we shall have reached a stage where there is no morality, 
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where morality has ceased to be a factor in civilization. We 
might still speculate as to the expedient, the useful, the con- 
ditionally necessary ; but it would be absurd to speculate about 
the moral, except as a factor in ancient history. So I take 
the only intelligible conception of morality to be—conduct 
thought to be universally binding under the conditions of 
human life. 

This rather cumbersome statement may be simplified. Be- 
fore attempting the simplification, however, let it be noted 
that the difficulty the student of morals finds in trying to 
show that specific lines of conduct may be made perfectly 
conformable to this principle, is no valid objection to it; for 
the principle is subject to differences in civilization and differ- 
ences of individual temperament. This fact serves to show 
the character of the principle. In spite of differences in 
morals, the conception of morality remains the same. What 
morality is to accomplish and what the reasons for being 
moral are vary, but morality does not vary. On the basis of 
this fact the conception as formulated may be simplified. 

Amid the recognized differences in morals, morality itself is 
not self-evidencing, any more than amid differences in scien- 
tific theories, science or knowledge is self-evidencing. Just as 
science and knowledge rest on certain beliefs, so does moral- 
ity. The claim that there are laws of conduct universally 
binding, is analogous to the claim that there are propositions 
universally true. Whether these claims are valid, or how far 
they have been verified, is not a matter of concern here. Each 
of these claims involves a belief. In the case of knowledge, 
it is the belief in an ordered system of things which man may 
never completely know, but with which he may bring his 
knowledge in ever closer agreement. The same is the case 
with morality,—it involves belief in the reality of a purpose 
governing human life, a purpose which man may never com- 
pletely realize, but which he may constantly approximate. All 
life is the development from a germ. Morality is the belief 
that in the case of man at least, the development ought to 
result in each instance in the production of the same type of 
life, because such a result is the meaning and purpose of 
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human development.* Men are moral when their actions are 
the consistent expression of such a belief. + 

The above considerations seem to indicate the place which 
pleasure has in a system of ethics. It appears indisputable 
that pleasure of some sort is the swmmum bonum so long as 
we remember that pleasure when so regarded is regarded not 
in its psychological but in its material aspect. It is not pleas- 
ant feeling that the moral man desires or aims at, but the 
possession and use of those things and opportunities which 
make up the values of human life. These values are what 
they are because they are human values. That seems their 
sole title to justification. Man did not make them by his skill 
or his calculation. They were made for him in his develop- 
ment (and by his development, if the reader will have this 
addition), just as the objects of man’s scientific pursuit and 


* Perhaps I need not say that here and above also where I speak of the con- 
ception of morality remaining the same, I limit myself strictly to such a concep- 
tion as the historian forms to cover data widely divergent in many particulars, 
yet having a common characteristic, that is a conception in the light of which 
the data can be understood. I do not mean that a definitely stated “categorical 
imperative” can be found wherever morality is found. Nor do I mean to imply 
anything with regard to the origin of the moral belief, or the source of the pur- 
pose governing human life, for these things are among the variants in moral de- 
velopment. 

¢ I cannot here refrain from entering a protest against the very current ob- 
jection that the conception given of morality is practically useless, an empty 
form. Kant’s imperative held in @ frior? isolation may be useless, but in this 
very concrete experience of ours, we find no empty a@ priori forms. I cannot un- 
derstand how anybody who has taught ethics and felt the moral sensibility of the 
average class, or who has had much moral experience of his own, can claiin 
that the moral belief is of no use in practice. That belief, like every belief, is 
not a formula into which definite quantities can be cast and then equated. It is 
a foundation for action. Conduct gets its character more from the belief which 
in general prompts it than from specific acts. Before a man’s conduct can be 
changed, the belief on which it rests must be changed. Before the conception 
of morality can be shown to be useless, it must first be shown that attitude of 
mind has no influence on conduct. And morality is more an attitude of mind 
than a measuring-rod with definitely known units. It makes a great difference 
in one’s character whether he faces life with a beliefin the moral destiny of man- 
kind, or with a belief the opposite of this. The part that the idea of sheer duty 
has played in history is enough to brand the objection here criticised as com- 


pletely superficial. 
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zsthetic appreciation were made. They bear the same rela- 
tion to him morally as those other objects do scientifically and 
zsthetically ; that is, they are objects for his criticism, objects 
about which he may be employed. They are not the things 
which determine his morality. It is his criticism of them and 
his employment of them which determine that. Thus while 
no satisfactory system of ethics appears possible unless we 
have regard for the scale of material pleasures which are the 
objects of human pursuit, there is more to ethics than these 
pleasures. There is still the criticism of them, the activity 
concerned with them, the attitude towards them, the moral 
belief itself to be considered. And it is this second consider- 
ation alone which shows how far man is a moral instead of an 
unmoral seeker of these pleasures. 

Consequently to leave out of consideration this second con- 
sideration of prime importance is tantamount to the substitution 
for the moral conception of conduct of some other conception, 
—a conception which is not moral, and which regulates life by 
other considerations than moral considerations. It is my con- 
viction that the recognition of this fact serves to free those 
theories from the confusion of debate which surrounds them. 
They rest on other beliefs than the moral belief. If they are 
to be established, they must be established, just as the moral 
belief and the scientific belief, by such evidence as will bring 
home to men’s minds the conviction of their truth. But to 
confuse them with morality is a gain for neither side. What 
the student of conduct wishes to have determined, is that con- 
ception of conduct which is best adapted to the needs and 
aspirations of men. It is no help to find a theory purporting 
to be moral, and yet suggesting that the word ought “ ought 
to be abolished.” It is no he!p to have historic and common- 
sense distinctions overloaded with a refinement of speculation 
which robs them of all their scientific and common-sense 
meaning. It is a help to recognize that other views of con- 
duct than his own are held, and to see how these views differ 
from his own. It is a help to know that his choice in the 
present instance does not lie between a pleasure theory of 
morality and some other kind of a theory of morality, but 
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between a pleasure theory of conduct and a moral theory of 
conduct. If morality has outlived its day, if it is nothing but 
the vague aspiration of ministers, poets, and some metaphy- 
sicians, it is well to know it. It is not well to try to save 
morality by confusing it with something else. That does not 
help the clearness of vision we so urgently need in these 
matters. 


FREDERICK J. E, WooDBRIDGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


THE IDEALIST TREATMENT OF EGOISM AND ALTRUISM. 


It is possible tu base the distinction of good and bad (1) directly, 
or (2) indirectly, on that of self and others. (1) The ‘‘self’’ may 
be regarded as the tendency to seek more or less immediate satis- 
faction, and as such constituting the element of evil; ‘‘ others’’ as 
the universal power of good which gradually transforms this ten- 
dency and gives it something of universal scope and meaning. 
This is the view of Schopenhauer’s school. (2) It is possible to 
regard the self and others as in their immediate or natural relations 
constituting the conditions within each individual of the develop- 
ment of a moral self which transcends the distinction of the former 
self and others. This is the Jdealist view. With some obvious 
differences, it seems also to be the Utilitarian view, as is shown by 
the following quotation from Professor Sidgwick’s statement of 
Mill’s theory: ‘‘ Assuming that the promotion of general happi- 
ness is the ultimate end of morality, how far should the moralist 
and the educator aim at making benevolence the consciously pre- 
dominant motive in the action of the individual? how far should 
he seek to develop the social impulses whose direct object is the 
happiness of others at the expense of impulses that may be called 
broadly ‘ egoistic,’—#.¢., impulses that aim at personal satisfaction 
otherwise than through the happiness of others ?’’ 

According to this view, direct egoism—to use Professor Sidg- 
wick’s term—is not bad, nor direct altruism good ; both are alike 
non-moral. We may thus have moral and immoral egoism and 
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moral and immoral altruism. It follows from this that the moral 
whole is not identical with the social whole. Morality must be 
defined as the realization of a life that transcends the distinction 
of the self and others, regarded as unities of particular desires or in- 
terests ; its distinctions of good and bad will also correspond to 
that of opposed sdea/ selves, or worlds sought to be realized, and 
which will a/ke include ‘‘ private’ and ‘‘social’’ ends. If the 
terms egoism and altruism can be applied to these distinctions at 
all, they can only be so with the addition of another qualifying 
term, such as ‘‘ mediate’’ or ‘‘ moral ;’’ and direct egoism and al- 
truism come to mark a subordinate distinction of classes of non- 
moral interesis within the moral life. 

In spite of this, Idealist writers are prone, as the reader must 
have remarked, to identify the moral self drect/y with the social 
self. In prvof of this, take the following quotations chosen at ran- 
dom from two leading writers: ‘‘ If morality be conceived of as 
the identification of the individual with the universal life, the sur- 
render of the private to the social self,’’ etc. ‘* We can realize the 
true self only by realizing social ends.’’ 

Two points thus seem to call for some notice: (1) That the 
Idealist cannot identify direct egoism and altruism with moral 
egoism and altruism; (2) that direct egoism and altruism are, for 
the Idealist, non-moral. 

(1) If we analyze the ethical self (moral or immoral), we find 
(a) the form of self-consciousness, (4) a ‘‘ particular’’ content of 
desires (or interests), and (¢c) a ‘‘universal’’ or ideal content. As 
(a) must be the same, and (4) may be the same in the moral and 
the immoral life, the differentia of morality must depend upon 
the nature of the ideal content. Such differentia may, further, be 
conceived of as dependent either on the fact that morality seeks to 
substitute one set of non-moral or ‘‘ particular’’ interests for an- 
other in the self-life, or on the fact that it seeks to subordinate all 
particular interests to an ideal that cannot be defined in terms of 
such interests. 

Non-moral interests may be differently classified ; but it is a mis- 
take characteristic of Individualists, seemingly a necessary con- 
sequence of their theory, to regard any class of interests, brought 
together for theoretical purposes, as the ideal world of morality. 
These interests may, with some show of reason, be classified as 
self-regarding and other-regarding. If, with a slight change, we 
adopt Professor James’s classification, and divide them into (1) 
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material, (2) mental, and (3) social, what seems plain is that a@// 
these interests, of whatever class, enter, in some proportion and at 
all stages, into every rational life, whether moral or immoral ; so 
that, though they differ among each other in certain important 
respects, they cannot in themselves furnish the differentia of moral- 
ity. Neither good nor bad can be identified with exclusive devo- 
tion to any one group, nor their opposition with the relative pre- 
dominance of one group over the others in our life. 

All such interests represent what, from the point of view of 
morality, must be regarded as the ‘‘immediate’’ element. That 
any such, all the way up from athletic to musical exercises and the 
ends of benevolence, should become moralized, there seems to be 
needed a break in the immediacy of the aim and the adoption or 
non-adoption of it as a constituent of an ideal world, a world that 
we would realize. Morality is a negation of a// the world that is 
and the affirmation of a whole ideal. 

Granting, then, that the ethical ideals (moral and immoral) in- 
volve a co-ordination of @// particular interests, and as such cannot 
be identified with direct egoism and direct altruism, we may now 
ask how far and in what sense they may be described as mediate 
egoism and mediate altruism. According to the ‘‘ empirical’’ 
generalization of the ordinary mind, there are two types of false 
ethical ideals,—viz., those of ‘‘ pleasure’? and ‘‘ worldliness,’’ or 
‘*ambition,’’ which seem to correspond to the Scriptural ones of 
the ‘‘flesh’’ and the ‘“‘world.’’ In like manner Kant contrasts 
‘* self-love’’ and ‘‘self-esteem’’ with the ‘‘ holy law.’’ These terms 
tell us nothing ; but the ‘‘ rational’’ generalization of the ordinary 
mind—viz., that the immoral man seeks satisfaction in external 
things—will give us some help. Put in that way, of course the 
explanation is, as regards form or category, unsatisfactory ; but it 
seeks to convey atruth. The life of the man of pleasure may be 
described as an accidental co-ordination of interests, held together 
merely by the natural unity of his own disposition,—a unity that 
leaves to the particular ends of life as much as possible the char- 
acter of events, and thus their isolation and detachedness from the 
point of view of a rational life. The end of life is, outside all its 
parts, not a principle in them. Thus any ought-to-be is as much 
as possible identified with what is. Of course, there is an aim, but 
it isan aim more to seek an ideal in the real than to realize an 
ideal. This is really the life about which many of the Hedonistic 
statements concerning the mora/ life are true. The worldly man’s 
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ideal is a co-ordination of interests that covers the whole of life. 
Moments and circumstances, that is to say, are not left in isolation, 
but are subordinated to a strenuous aim, an ever-present future. 
His ideal, however, is such as can find complete realization in 
events. Material interests are not so much to be transfigured as 
rearranged from a certain centre. His ultimate end is thus quanti- 
tative and must come into conflict with other such quantitative 
‘‘infinites.’’ Thus, though such a life does not leave its parts 
outside each other, itself becomes a part, which is ‘‘ external’’ to 
other such parts as cannot be subordinated to itself on that plane 
of quantitative interests. 

Now morality is not ‘‘internal’’ in the sense of being out of re- 
lation with the particular interests of life, but in the sense of being 
a removal of the above externality of men and moments. It thus 
really involves a further, truer appropriation of external things. 
The moral life is that which, in elevating itself above the sway of 
circumstance as such, makes circumstance more its own; it in- 
volves an absolute severance from the causal chain of events, only 
that it may appropriate nature on a higher level. The moral 
plane in relation to ‘‘ others,’’ moreover, is that on which there 
can be no conflict of interests, on which all externality has vanished, 
and the interest of one is the interest of all. A moral man is he 
who does that which is universally and absolutely good, or what 
the ought-to-be that exists for all demands at that point. It thus 
involves a perfect reconciliation of all moments and of all lives. 

Thus the moral life, in being a life to the All of the moral order, 
moves on a plane on which the absolute ideal of each can be the 
absolute ideal of all, whilst the immoral moves on a plane on which 
absolute ideals, being quantitative, must collide. If we call the 
first moral altruism, we must bear in mind that it is also an ideal 
self; and if the second is named egoism, it also involves an ideal 
world. Thus the terms egoism and altruism are hardly applicable, 
seeing that ‘‘ private’ and ‘‘social’’ ends alike are subordinated to 
an ideal order which we would realize. The distinctions of moral- 
ity do not correspond to those between self and the world, but to 
those between different selves and between different ideal worlds. 

These considerations seem to help us to get rid of two difficulties, 
in particular, which idealist writers create for themselves. The 
first difficulty is that of reconciling devotion to so-called ‘‘ per- 
sonal’’ interests with devotion to the interests of others ; the second 
is that of reconciling special devotion to one’s own sphere of social 
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relations with the claims of all upon him. The first difficulty is 
seen to vanish om the moral plane once we realize that the univer- 
sality of morality is not quantitative but qualitative ; consists, that 
is to say, not in the substitution of a nature that directly identifies 
itself with the particular interests of all, for one specially endowed, 
but in infusing this with the spirit of the all. Its specialty, in fact, 
is-a condition of its doing its work in the whole. The moral 
order, so far from demanding the indefinite expansion of our na- 
ture on the plane of particular interests, may call for the elimination 
of some of these as a condition of its broadening out into the uni- 
versal life. The same act that involves the checking of a particular 
desire on one side is duty on the other. What we have to do is to 
exercise our special aptitudes, private and social, in subordination 
to the demands of the moral All at that time and place. When we 
do this we live to others in the only true sense ; and it becomes a 
subordinate matter, included in the larger one of our duty, or 
forming only the particular, finite condition of duty, whether we 
shall serve ‘‘ others’ directly or not. A clergyman, let us say, lives 
directly for others ; a musician writes music: the moral universality 
of either conduct depends entirely upon its being what duty demands 
under the circumstances. 

The second difficulty is only an extension of this. An eminent 
author writes: ‘‘ With most men moral sympathy loses in intensity 
what it gains in width.’’ Relations to others, however, are only 
a distinct class of particular interests, and the universality of mo- 
rality here again consists not in the establishment of direct par- 
ticular relations with all, but in giving to such as exist, or may 
exist, the character which they ought to have in the moral whole. 
Such re-creation, of course, may often demand a rearrangement,— 
the elimination of some as well as the introduction of other par- 
ticular relations ; still, only such readjustment as is needed in the 
order of things at that time and place. He who seeks to live 
directly to all lives to none, whilst he who does his duty to those 
with whom he comes in contact does what is demanded of him by 
all. 

(2) Direct egoism and altruism thus come to mark a distinction 
that is of ethical importance only for Utilitarian theorists. When 
it is held that the goodness or badness of an action is partly to be 
judged of by its consequences, the method (not merely the motive) 
of life becomes of importance. Even for Utilitarians, however, 
the method is logically of importance only in so far as they abandon 
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the organic conception of the moral life; for it matters not how 
the content of the end may be viewed, whether +s happiness or 
something else, if the end admittedly takes the 7.-m of duty for 
the individual; it is already more or less a differentiated whole, a 
discriminative universal, that selects some relations or interests and 
discards others. Not that the universal of duty ever fully illumines 
its path onward, spontaneously evolving from itself the means of 
its realization. That is especially not the case during periods of 
moral change and progress, when new adjustments have to be made, 
the effectiveness of which must be tested by the results. But when 
the conception, including, of course, some content, of duty has 
been formed, in which self and others are necessarily involved, 
the moral relations of self and others are so far defined, and any 
difficulties as regards the application of principles to new cases 
involve the whole moral order, and thus a// selves. Thus, for an 
upholder of the organic theory of morality, the distinction of self 
and others can give rise only to the sub-moral difficulty as to 
whether one particular set of interests or another should have pre- 
dominance under certain conditions of time, place, and tempera- 


ment. 
For what is meant by egoism and altruism in this subordinate 


sense? If we abstract from the moral order, what we have is a 
subordinate order of ‘‘selves,’’ or exclusive groups of particular 
interests. On this plane self-interest and others’ interests must be 
more or less opposed ; each has to do his own work, which is of 
that of another. A transcendence of such opposition other than 
the moral—a transcendence which is direct and no* raediated by 
the moral whole—is; however, possible. He is called the ‘‘be- 
nevolent’’ man who brings other ‘‘selves’’ or groups of interests 
within, without subordinating them to, his own; or else leaps 
across the boundary between his ‘‘own’’ interests and those of 
another and takes his stand at the other’s centre. This kind of 
altruism, based on ‘‘sympathy,’’ directly identifies itself with 
others and not with the moral order. Thus, what the use of the 
term ‘‘ benevolence’’ seems to demand is the appearance of a break 
in the immediacy of nature. A ‘‘ benevolent’’ action seems to fur- 
nish a proof that the self rises above immediate interests to recon- 
stitute itself on the basis of a truer objectivity. Really, however, 
benevolence as above defined involves no such break or reconstruc- 
tion. Altruistic action that is not yet moralized, or morally me- 
diated, is as immediate as any other form of egoism. Such is, 
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from the point of view of morality, the same as egoism, seeing that 
it only finds an accidental ground of distinction therefrom in the 
fact that the immediacy of nature does not normally pass the bounds 
of distinct groups. That the distinction is not of greater ethical 
importance than that between different c/asses of interests within 
each group is shown by our use of the terms ‘‘ disinterested,’’ 
‘‘unselfish,’? which are alike used of ‘‘ benevolent’’ actions, and 
of actions which involve the sacrifice of a lower to a higher class 
of ‘‘personal’’ interests, such as when a man prefers music or 
study to the charms of gain and ‘‘ worldly’’ success. 

It would appear, then, that if we are to use the terms ‘‘ disinter- 
ested,’’ ‘‘benevolent,’’ etc., to express moral approval, defining 
the form of conduct implied as one that involves a reconstruction 
of tendencies on a basis of true objectivity, then what often passes 
for ‘‘ disinterested,’’ ‘‘ benevolent’’ action is as ‘‘interested’’ and 
“selfish’’ as can be. The only true disinterestedness, involving a 
negation of the immediacy of nature and the giving up of it toa 
true other, is found in morality. Some kind of otherness there 
must always be; every self must have some world. Mere otherness 
is thus of no value; true otherness is everything. It may be said 
that other persons and not things alone cai. constitute the other of 
morality ; but, then, they do so only mediately, or as themselves 
actual or possible members of the m~rs! . : 2 Morality alone is 
truly altruistic, and altruism (or egoism), to be true, must be moral. 

E. K-21 Evans. 

NEWCASTLE EMLYN. 


THE THEORY OF SOCIAL FORCES.—AN EXPLANATION. 


PROFESSOR CALDWELL’Ss comments on my ‘‘ Theory of Social 
Forces’’ cover too much ground to admit of a detailed reply. 
There are, however, one or two points of so much importance as 
to demand discussion. 

The reader must be on his guard when Professor Caldwell at- 
tempts to interpret my ideas in the fields of morals and religion. 
He seems to use these terms interchangeably, or at least he makes 
no clearly defined distinction between them. When he speaks of 
‘¢ altruistic (religious and moral) perceptions,’’ I understand him to 
mean that both the religious and moral belong to the general class 
of the altruistic. To me they are radically different fields and 
have little in common except certain historical associations which 
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must sooner or later break down. The ideal of morality is a com- 
plete adjustment to the environment. The moral goal is reached 
when earth’s best environment is entered and men submit to the 
conditions needed to retain it. This means practically that men 
must become altruistic and submit to a multitude of ‘* Thou shalt 
nots.”’ 

Herbert Spencer tells us that the moral ideal is a life of ‘‘ unal- 
loyed pleasure.’’ This sounds well ; but I think few people realize 
just what such an ideal involves, and how its realization would re- 
strict our activities. Suppose men decided to avoid places where 
the sun is hot, where the fingers get cold, or where the air is pol- 
luted. If they should resort to these and other means of avoiding 
pain, there would be but few places where the race could exist. 
Even in these places the seeker for uninterrupted pleasure would be 
obliged to throw about himself a multitude of restraints limiting 
his activities and restricting his choices. His food, his drinks, the 
air, light, and temperature must be modified, improved, and soft- 
ened so as to shut out possible sources of pain. Activity chafes 
under these restraints, and its pleasures are too intense to be sacri- 
ficed for the mere relief of pain. Such an existence would be like 
a life in a sanita:.am, with a trained nurse to watch every move- 
ment and to prevent possi’ * intrusion of pain. Perhaps the best 
examples of attempts to rf. we such a life are furnished by those 
fond mothers who, ins; red by modern kindergarten notions, try 
to create a life of unalloyed pleasure for their children. From the 
birth of such children to the time they escape from the kinder- 
garten they spend their time staring at the reds and blues, the 
longs and shorts, the cubes and squares of an artificial world. A 
trained servant follows them to ward off pain and coddles them 
with bushels of sensory impressions. 

Such a hot-house life is the necessary result of the growth of our 
sensory concepts and of the resulting limitation which knowledge 
puts on activity. Let the sensory side of the mind have its way 
and the ‘‘ Thou shalt nots’’ would pile up until all activity is de- 
stroyed. It is, therefore, proper to say that the goal of such pro- 
gress is ‘‘a static type of man,” and that ‘‘a study with these limit- 
ations cannot rank with biology and psychology in the hierarchy of 
the sciences.’’ Morality, as I use the term, has these limitations, 
and must have its scope fixed by planetary conditions and the best 
environment which these conditions permit. Its two ideals.are the 
avoidance of pain and a life of self-sacrifice, both of which are 
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due to the conditions of a pain economy. Only those who have 
been oppressed by the terrors of a pain economy want a life of 
unalloyed pleasure with nothing todo. Nor would any one sacri- 
fice himself except to relieve the misery of others. If ‘‘ unalloyed 
pleasure’’ were not an ideal, self-sacrifice would not be so inspiring. 
Those in whom the one ideal is prominent want a haven of rest in 
which they will be cared for, petted, protected ; while the others 
long instinctively for a life of self-sacrifice like that of the trained 
nurse, the teacher, or the worker in the slums. 

Herbert Spencer says that the relation of a mother to an infant 
represents the ideal of morality. The child enjoys a life of unal- 
loyed pleasure, and the mother gets pleasure in the sacrifice that 
produces it. It is, however, questionable whether this complete 
adjustment is in the interests of the race. It would probably be 
better for the mother to let her child be fed from a bottle so that 
she can ride a bicycle or attend a woman’s congress. Vigorous 
children can survive on artificial food, and the mother who sacri- 
fices herself to prolong the life of a weakling injures herself and 
the race as well. So long as the terrors of a pain economy were 
so severe that the average mother died at thirty and had to bear a 
half-dozen children to bring one to maturity, a life of complete 
self-sacrifice was demanded. But when the length of life is pro- 
longed and the probability of rearing children increased, less sacri- 
fice is demanded and the life of a mother may become normal. 
This sacrifice may in time become an evil because it merely pro- 
longs the life of weaklings or leads to over-population. 

It is necessary to emphasize these facts to show the limitations 
which are imposed on morality as soon as its scope differs from that 
of religion. Pure morality is a set of sensory limitations imposed 
by a faim economy. ure religion is a group of motor activities 
by which these limitations of the environment are surmounted. 
Religion is often said to be supernatural, but it is more fitting to 
call it super-environmental. ‘To understand this thought the reader 
should notice that I use the term ‘‘environment’’ to denote the 
group of sensory concepts which come to the mind over the sensory 
nerves. Morality isenvironmental. Hard facts constantly remind 
each person of the difficulties of a life of unalloyed pleasure and 
of the need of self-sacrifice. The sensory nerves quickly tell us 
by the presence of pain when their normal functions are disturbed. 
Religion is super-environmental, and there are no nerves which 
transform it into sensory impressions. It is due to motor phe- 
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nomena which find no counterpart among the sensory concepts. A 
condition of this kind is possible if the motor side of the mind is 
more developed and responds to the stimuli of a larger world than 
does the sensory side of the mind. 

In speaking of motor reactions as the older portion of the mind, 
I do not mean that they existed before any external stimuli had the 
power to arouse consciousness. I do, however, desire to emphasize 
the fact that the development of the motor nerves through which 
psychic control is exercised preceded the development of the sen- 
sory nerves through whose aid objects in the environment are pic- 
tured. It is possible for very indefinite stimuli to arouse prompt 
and vigorous reactions, but the knowledge possessed by an animal 
thus limited would be small and vague, although its motor reactions 
might be as certain and its psychic control as complete as that of 
the higher animals. Many insects can jump farther than they can 
see, and thus every movement may land them in an unknown world. 
It would be suicidal for such animals to limit their activities by 
their well-defined sensory concepts. Their motor reactions adjust 
them to a greater world than that which their sensory concepts 
create. There is, I think, the same difference between the sensory 
and motor environment of the human race. Its sensory environ- 
ment is the static crust of this planet. Its motor environment is 
much more extensive. I doubt if there are any persons who never 
respond to other stimuli than those which the colors, forms, tastes, 
and smells of the material world create. 

The word ‘‘ environment’’ has a double meaning which deserves 
emphasis. When it is said that men are created or controlled by 
their environment, everything is included in this environment with 
which they come in contact or against which they react. Other- 
wise the doctrine is plainly inadequate. Most evolutionists, how- 
ever, assume a parallelism between the sensory phenomena they 
perceive and the external stimuli that act on their organisms. 
They thus infer that the things men perceive coincide with, or at 
least reflect perfectly, the whole environment against which they 
react and to which they are adjusted. A host of untenable prop- 
ositions are based on this assumption. Men become agnostics by 
assuming that the sensory world is the exact counterpart of the real 
environment to which their motor reactions adjust them. The 
motor powers of men ‘may, however, harmonize with this larger 
world, and men may act as though they were in contact with the 
greater humanity that inhabits the universe. Such impulses create 
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our religious concepts and permit the scope of religion to exceed 
the static bounds within which the sensory concepts of morality are 
inclosed. 
SIMON N. PATTEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A REPLY. 


Tus ‘‘ Explanation’’ hardly seems to me to deal with the main 
contentions of my ‘‘ comments,’’ except, perhaps, in one instance, 
—that of the emphasis I laid upon the real positive contribution of 
the ‘‘ Theory of Social Forces.’’ And Professor Patten rightly 
returns to this very point in his ‘‘ Explanation,’’—the idea of a 
larger world or a greater humanity with which we are in corre- 
spondence through our ‘‘ motor powers.’’ 

I did not think my phrase ‘‘altruistic (religious and moral) 
perceptions’ of very much importance to my comments. Still, 
Professor Patten thinks that the provinces of ethics and religion 
should be carefully distinguished. I agree with this, I am sure. 
Only I think that his whole line of thought is of more value to the 
science of religion than to the science of ethics. I am one of those 
who think that the whole discussion of ethical ideals in terms of 
pleasure and pain, and ‘‘ sensory’’ and ‘‘ motor’’ phenomena moves 
merely on the borderland of ethics ; that, in fact, it is not ethics at 
all. Ido not regard Herbert Spencer as a representative ethical phi- 
losopher. Aristotle is, and so is Butler ; and so is Hegel or Cousin, 
—to take names from four peoples. These men all discuss ‘‘ ends’’ 
of activity, or the equivalent of this, not the mere psychology of 
motives. And in general, I think, the ‘‘ Theory’’ suffers from a 
tendency to make too much of biological psychology,—to separate 
in particular the sensory and the motor sides of the mind too far 
from one another. I heartily agree with the criticism in the 
present ‘*‘Explanation’’ of the morality of the ‘* Thou shalt nots’’ 
and of the moral ideal as ‘‘ unalloyed pleasure.’’ The main point 
of my comments was a criticism of the relations existing, accord- 
ing to Professor Patten, between psychology and sociology. There 
is not the slightest need of raising this now unless Dr. Patten desires 
to do so. I agree that this ‘‘ Explanation’’ makes for overturn- 
ing the whole pleasure morality of the senses, and it renders some- 
what clearer the service of Dr. Patten in emphasizing the impor- 
tance (relative, not absolute, to be sure) of the motor powers. I 
was really impressed with Professor Patten’s criticism (in the 
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‘‘ Theory’’) of the inutility, for the purposes of sociology, of the 
traditional idealistic philosophy, having myself just recently pub- 
lished an examination of that philosophy.* I hope he will de- 
velop, in a volume, his application of the philosophy of motor 
activity to the science of sociology. If he does, he will find in 
recent psychology more help than he at first supposed. 
W. CALDWELL. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


‘* MORALITY AND THE BELIEF IN THE SUPERNATURAL.’’ 


In the January number of this JouRNAL, Professor Ritchie elabo- 
rated, under the caption ‘‘ Morality and the Belief in the Super- 
natural,’’ a series of reflections which had already appeared in 
miniature in the November issue of the Philosophical Review. The 
connection between these two discussions is so close that a critic 
may, I suppose, without fear, attribute the same direct originating 
cause to both,—viz., Professor Pfleiderer’s article in Volume V., 
No. 5, of the Philosophical Review. And inasmuch as Professor 
Ritchie, in her article in this JOURNAL, proceeds on a more inde- 
pendent line, dismissing all direct reference and debating the ques- 
tion for its own sake and on its own grounds, the critic of her 
position may likewise dismiss Pfleiderer’s special article and draw 
from another source, in which he too has expressed himself on the 
same question,—for the most part, indeed, in the same words, but 
with greater elaboration. My references, then, to him will be found 
in his Gifford Lectures, Volume I., Lecture II. 

I. The first point to be noticed in Professor Ritchie’s article is a 
certain halting consistency (if one may not put it more boldly) in 
her argument. For example, we are told that her intention is not to 
indicate ‘‘ the possible effect upon morality of such a strictly natural 
religion,’’—the religion of those ‘‘ who discard supernaturalism and 
the miraculous, . . . who yet regard their admiration and reverence 
for nature and its laws as a genuine and sufficient religion,’’—but 
‘*to indicate what those ethical consequences are which flow from 
religion’’ conceived as implying ‘‘ the belief in an entity or entities, 
a force or forces, in some sort lying outside of or transcending the 
facts, whether of mind or matter, which constitute what we call the 
world of nature.’’ Now, I submit that an impartial estimate of her 





* “Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Significance.”’ Blackwood 
(Scribner’s), 1896. 
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article shows that these two questions have not been kept apart, but 
have really been discussed together. Nor can the writer evade the 
consequences of her argument by merely asserting, at the close of 
it (page 190), that ‘‘ whether any great change in this direction will 
ever occur or not, whether the belief in the supernatural is fated to 
decline and ultimately to pass away, . . . or has such a justification 
and support in the real nature of the universe that, as time goes on, 
it will only be strengthened and deepened with the further growth 
and enlightenment of the human mind,—this is a question of which 
the answer lies beyond the scope of the present paper.’’ Aside from 
the implied consequences of the article as a whole,—consequences 
which it takes no great logical acumen to discover, so plainly has 
Professor Ritchie written,—one can take her own words on the pre- 
ceding page (189) as a refutation of her right to say what she does 
on page 190. We read, for example (page 189), ‘‘ Morality is not a 
child of supernaturalism at all. . . . Those who regard the religious 
sanction as essential to morality in its higher developments fail to 
see that it is, in truth, an extra-moral sanction.’’ And it is further 
stated, in the same paragraph, that ethical development is gradually 
supplanting the motives to moral conduct arising out of a belief in 
the supernatural. Moreover, one might, if he wished for a side- 
light on so momentous a question of belief, go to the Philosophical 
Review of November, 1896, and find, on page 621, the following : 
“ Yet no thoughtful man could then (#.e., when the existence of the 
divine omnipotent Father has been swept away) claim that he was 
released from the bond of duty... .’’ If there be, then, no 
necessary connection between the omnipotent Father and the moral 
life of man, and if the artificial and fictitious connection which the 
deep instinct for a supernatural explanation (JouRNAL oF Etuics, 
page 190) produces, is being gradually dissolved by the growth of 
a self-centred moral life freed from supernatural sanctions, what 
ground, may I ask, has Professor Ritchie for putting beyond the 
scope of her paper such questions as she proposes at its close? 
These questions, it seems very evident to the present critic, she has 
already answered in no ambiguous way, and, if there is to be any 
further discussion of them, it can only be to reconsider her already 
given answers or to confirm them in the light of further evidence. 
To ask seriously, after what has been already claimed by the writer, 
whether the belief in the supernatural is to be ‘‘a permanent part 
of our human endowment,”’ is to ask the awkward question whether 
human nature is so constituted as to be a permanent abode of un- 
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truth? Surely, the believer in an Eternal Reason and Omnipotent 
Father, in whose life the moral life of man is grounded, gains much 
in not having to ask himself such a question,—a question, consider- 
ing its context, that severe logic would lead straight to philosophic 
despair. 

Professor Ritchie thinks, then, that the belief in the supernatural 
plays no part in legitimating our ethical notions (p. 189), that the 
motives to the moral life which seem to issue from this source, how- 
ever plausible they may be, are based on a fiction. The aim, there- 
fore, of moral teachers should be to emancipate man from this 
servitude. And at the close of the same paragraph we are told that 
the effect on the ‘‘ weaker brethren’’ of a sudden stripping away of 
the supernatural is to be feared, and that it is ‘‘ highly important 
that the other sanctions—legal, social, and ethical—should be 
strengthened as far as possible and enabled to take its place’ during 
the transition. But why the legal sanctions? Can they get ulti- 
mate vindication except at the bar of the ethical? Or, if they 
are to be taken, for the time being, abstractly, apart from direct 
ethical reference, can they take the place of the supernatural? Is 
the eye of the human judge equal to the ‘“‘all-piercing’’ eye of 
God? So, too, of the social sanction. Are not my social motives 
beckoning me on to ‘‘the pursuit of an ideal social self, of a self 
that is at least worthy of approving recognition by the highest pos- 
sible judging companion, if such companion there be . . .? This 
judge is God, the Absolute Mind, the Great Companion.”’ * 

II. My second criticism deals with what I would call Professor 
Ritchie’s ‘‘ unphilosophical method.’’ The whole argument seems 
to be vitiated by this. The moral nature of man and the existence 
of God (if, indeed, He exists at all) are presented not as organically 
related elements in a unitary world, but as abstractions. They are 
split in two ‘‘as with a hatchet.’’ It seems to be taken for granted 
that the autonomy of the moral will is incompatible with a super- 
natural basis for morality. God, if He exists at all, must sit apart 
in a kind of deistic remoteness from nature; or, if He does enter 
the sphere of human morality, he must enter in the guise of an ex- 
ternal, omnipotent Will. But is this necessary? Is it not more 
reasonable to believe that there is no conflict between an autono- 
mous conscience and the belief that its ideal rational character is 





* James’s “ Psychology,” Vol. I., pp. 315,316. Cf. also INTERNATIONAL JOUR- 
NAL OF ETHICS, Vol. II., No. 4, p. 507. 
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to be carried back in ultimate reflective explanation to the divine 
agent who created it? Is it unphilosophical to say that ‘‘ the char- 
acter of conscience may be the evidence (ratio cognoscend!) of 
God’s nature, while God’s nature may be the cause (ratio fiend!) of 
the character of conscience?’’* Besides, the autonomy of the 
conscience, in Professor Ritchie’s sense, would weaken the very 
element in the moral life we are anxious to have strengthened,— 
viz., the feeling of obligation ; and if put into operation it would 
be the forerunner of an autonomous individualism which would 
mean ethical anarchy. It would logically lead to the doctrine, 
‘‘Do what you feel is right.’” We may agree with Kant’s rejec- 
tion of Heteronomy ; we may admit that men are not made good 
when they conform through fear of punishment to externally im- 
posed law; but, after all, ‘‘a law with no higher sanction than my 
individual will would not suffice.’’ + A legitimate interpretation of 
autonomy carries with it no denial of the belief that God’s nature 
is the source of our moral life. What it does carry is ‘‘the truth 
that a command, though the Lord’s command, coming to us from 
without, would not make us moral beings unless we had a moral 
nature. . . . To be moral it must be self-legislated,—that is, the 
command must reach us through the conscience.’’ The real basis 
of obligation is to be fourd neither in an abstract Heteronomy nor 
in an abstract Autonomy, but in some higher synthesis in which the 
two are reconciled. This is well shown by Mansel in the fourth of 
his Bampton lectures, and by Pfleiderer (Vol. I., pp. 62, 63, 65, 
66).{ It is stated with great clearness by Dr. McCosh in his 
‘* Method of Divine Government”’ (eighth edition, p. 298). It is 
also one of the fundamental features of the Christian doctrine of 
God’s relation to man. Professor Ritchie shows no evidence of 
having sympathetically realized this point of view; she discusses 
the psychological question of existence, and gives the go-by to what 
might be called the real point at issue,—to wit, the metaphysical 
question of meaning and validity. And this is why her reply to Dr. 
Wilde in the January number of the Philosophical Review is a 
simple ignoratio elenchi. But if the question be taken over into the 
court of metaphysics (where alone it can be really discussed), is not 
Dr. Martineau’s verdict one that better harmonizes with the world 





* Hyslop’s “ Ethics,” p. 294. 
+ F. L. Patton in Presbyterian Review, January, 1886. 
t Cf. also Martineau’s “ Essays, Reviews, and Addresses,” Vol. IV., p. 310. 
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taken asawhole? ‘‘If it be true that over a free and living person 
nothing short of a free and living person can have higher authority, 
then it is certain that a ‘ subjective’ conscience is impossible. The 
faculty is more than part and parcel of myself; it is the communion 
of God’s life and guiding love entering and abiding with an appre- 
hensive capacity in myself. Here we encounter an ‘objective’ 
authority, without quitting our own centre of consciousness . 

for an excellence and sanctity which He recognizes and reports has 
its seat in eternal reality, and is not contingent on our accidental 
apprehension ; it holds its quality wherever found, and the revela- 
tion of its authority to one mind is valid for all.’’ * 

ROGER BRUCE JOHNSON. 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OHIO. 


A REPLY. 


Mr. JOHNSON brings two objections against my article,—that it 
is inconsistent and that my method is unphilosophical. The first 
charge leads me to fear that I have not written as clearly as I ought 
to have done ; if my meaning be apprehended, the supposed incon- 
sistency will vanish. The reason why I stated that T would not 
consider the influence of such religion as is not supernaturalism was 
simply to make clear the limits of my subject-matter. This was 
the relation of supernaturalism to morality,—my aim being to show 
that while such connection has been very intimate, and, both for 
good and ill, highly important, it is yet not of such a character as 
to prove that the moral life sprang from or is dependent upon the 
belief in the supernatural. I would by no means call this connection 
‘artificial and fictitious,’’ although I think both reason and 
experience indicate that an ideally perfect morality can stand in 
need of no supernatural sanction. My critic objects to my hold- 
ing this position, and yet asking whether the belief in the super- 
natural is a permanent one. Now this is just the question that I 
stated could not be considered within the limits of my article. It 
is an interesting but a very difficult problem, since to answer it im- 
plies a guessing at the lines which future intellectual development 
will follow. But suppose it is an ‘‘awkward question,’’ are we 
therefore to cut the Gordian knot by the mere assumption that the 
most satisfactory solution to us must be the true one? I deny, 





* «Types of Ethical Theory,” Vol. II., p.105. Cf. also William James, IN- 
TERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, Vol. I., pp. 351, 353 (April, 1891). 
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however, that supernaturalism must necessarily be conceived as 
wholly true or wholly false ; it may be a very childish, inadequate, 
and imperfect representation of the relation between man and the 
universe, and yet may mark an inevitable stage of advance towards 
a clearer, more consistent, and more rational conception of reality. 
Perhaps it is but the glass through which the human imagination 
has caught a glimpse darkly of that truth which a perfected reason 
would see face to face. 

In attempting to notice Mr. Johnson’s second objection I am 
somewhat puzzled, because, while claiming to criticise my method, 
he simply denies the accuracy of certain statements,—most of 
which I have never made. Since I expressly avoided discussing the 
fact of God’s existence, I certainly never wrote of His sitting apart 
in a kind of deistic remoteness. My subject was simply the in- 
fluence upon morality of the de/ef in the supernatural. Such a 
belief has existed and does exist; surely it is legitimate to ask 
what is its relation to the moral life, without bringing in all the 
categories of metaphysical speculation. My critic does, I must 
humbly confess, take me out of my philosophical depth when he pro- 
nounces the question of existence to be psychological, while those 
of meaning and validity are metaphysical. Perhaps, if I could 
understand this, I might also know wherein my answer to Dr. 
Wilde is an ignoratio elenchi. 


E. RITCHIE. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


A NOTE. 


THE last number of the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS con- 
tained a review of my pamphlet ‘‘ Etudes historiques sur 1’Esthé- 
tique de Saint Thomas d’Aquin,’’ by Mr. Davidson. Noticing 
some confusion in the criticism there offered, I desire to suggest 
a few corrections. 

My purpose having been historical,—that is, to determine St. 
Thomas’s doctrine,—Mr. Davidson’s scornful opinion of the great 
philosopher should not be taken as though it were my own theory 
that was in question. The Belgian press has, to some extent, made 
that mistake, hence I wish to call attention to it. 

Two of my conclusions as to St. Thomas and the ancients are 
impeached by Mr. Davidson. (1) I state: ‘‘ Greek and medieval 
writers before St. Thomas confined themselves almost exclusively 
to the ontological element in the beautiful ; St. Thomas treats both 
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This is a fact in 


regard to which Mr. Davidson and I take directly opposite views. 
(2) I assert ‘‘ that the ancients identified the beautiful and the good, 
because they saw in those two notions specially an objective, onto- 


logical element. 


St. Thomas clearly distinguished the two, show- 


ing that the beautiful and the good differ by a subjective or psycho- 


logical element.’’ 


This the reviewer denies, citing Aristotle to sustain his denial. 
(tis wey yap norjoews Erepov td téhos, tS 8& xpdEews obx av ely: Fore 
Eth. Nicom., VI., 5.) To this, I ob- 
serve, first, that my position is the position held by many able 
writers. For instance, MM. Fouillée, of your editorial commit- 
tee (‘La Philosophie de Platon’’), and Bénard (‘‘ L’Esthétique 
d’Aristote et de ses Successeurs’’) hold that the ancients generally 
identify the good and the deautiful (not only the moral good, as 
Mr. Davidson says),—that the Socratical xadozxaya6i‘a is commonly 


yap abry % ebxpafia téhos. 


applied to the beautiful and the mora/ good. 


Secondly, the test of Aristotle has no bearing on the point in ques- 
tion. He often uses the word zorez (in opposition to xpdtrew), and 
he understands by it any (every) exterior action, not artistic activity 
exclusively, npattetv denoting merely an internal, psychical activity. 

Finally, the reviewer misrepresents my meaning in some minor 
points. He says I hint that the works of the Areopagite may be 
When I refer the first time to these 
writings, I speak of them as attributed to St. Denys (p. 8 of my 


by the disciple of St. Paul. 


pamphlet). 


I speak of the controversy about their authenticity on 


page 28, but I expressly abstain from accepting either conclusion. I 
say there: ‘* Quoigu’il en soit (de |’authenticité ou de la non-au- 
thenticité), ceux qui revendiquent pour St. Denys la propriété de 
ces ouvrages, comme ceux qui la lui contestent, sont d’accord pour 
affirmer la ressemblance indéniable entre la doctrine qu’ils con- 


tiennent et les théories des néo-platoniciens.”’ 


My aim did not re- 


quire me to take a position, since it is not the author but the 
doctrine which comes into question in regard to St. Thomas. The 
point to establish is this: These writings contain no esthetical 
doctrine which is not found in neo-platonic works; and I cite, as 
agreeing on this point, both those who agree and those who do not 
agree on the question of authorship. 

The reviewer takes a position on the question of the doctrine, by 
denying that the works banish the pantheistic (neo-platonic) filia- 


tion of being. The question as to the pantheism of the pseudo- 
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Dionysius is an open one, A similar controversy exists in regard 
to Ruysbroeck and other mystic authors. 


M., DE WULF. 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN, BELGIUM. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR WALLACE. 


PROFESSOR WALLACE’S death is too recent, and the sense of per- 
sonal loss still too keen amongst those who knew him best, to allow 
yet of any adequate estimate of his work as thinker and teacher. 
But it is right, perhaps, that the various philosophical journals should 
publish articles which, though in a certain sense inadequate, serve 
to illustrate different aspects of his influence and to remind us how 
many-sided in his greatness he was. The perfect simplicity and 
honesty of his character, together with his rare power of sympa- 
thetic insight, enabled him to enter into the meaning, and to grasp 
the underlying truth, of much which to lesser men appears merely 
self-contradictory. This catholicity was a characteristic note of 
his teaching ; for he was incapable of pretence, or show, or special 
pleading, and his whole work was a faithful manifestation of the 
man himself. 

It is with more special reference to his influence in Oxford that 
these few words are written. The writer is old enough to have 
‘* heard Green,’’ but young enough to have come for two years (as 
an undergraduate) under the influence of Wallace’s teaching. Per- 
haps nothing can bring out better the relation between him and 
his predecessor, and the task he felt lay before him to fulfil, than the 
concluding words of his inaugural lecture in December, 1882: 





“It is well occasionally to look back with grateful affection to the great tradi- 
tions of our past. It is even more needful to prepare ourselves to take a worthy 
part in moulding the age to come: solicitous that by the full measure of our 
abilities, unbiassed by merely scholastic interests, the Oxford of the new genera- 
tion may be, not perhaps more learned or more dignified, but wiser in discerning 
the main line of public good, readier to co-operate in the movement towards 
making life beautiful, true, and honest, and more generously zealous to become 
to England, without distinction of rank or sect, a high court of intellectual and 
moral] justice.” 

It is as a judge in this high court that Wallace will be best known 
as time goes on. While it is as impossible, as it is inappropriate, to 
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try to describe such a man in a single phrase, yet the words ‘‘ intel- 
lectual and moral justice’’ do strike the key-note of his life and work. 
They bring out both his strength and also the limitations he set hirr- 
self. He put forth no independent system of philosophy as his 
predecessor did. He seems rather to bear witness to the truth he 
believed in through exposition of views taught by other thinkers, 
into whose meaning he enters with sympathetic insight and whose 
witness to the truth he shows forth with impartial fairness. He 
thought himself into the mind of the writer he was explaining ; he 
never criticised him from his ‘‘own point of view’’ outside. To 
him truth was sacred, its attainment an “inspiration ;’’ but no 
school has the monopoly of it. ‘‘ The unifying, systematizing power 
of reason is that light which never was on sea or land: it is the 
consecration which thought gives to the world.’’ To enter into 
this spiritual reality in its various manifestations was the goal of his 
personal striving ; to help others to see it with clearer eye formed 
the privilege and the responsibility of his office. 

In discharging this duty his influence was stimulating in the 
highest sense. An old pupil (who continued to attend his lectures 
after taking his degree) once said to me: ‘‘I have listened to Wal- 
lace for seven years, and he has never once repeated himself.’’ 
Knowledge with him was a living thing, a growth, not the me- 
chanical attainment of a set of Shibboleths. A student himself, he 
showed the way to other students; he enlightened their under- 
standing, but gave them no code of rules, no barren table of results. 
Often this stimulus was given by means of some humorous phrase 
which, at the moment, seemed to be nothing but an avoidance of 
the difficulty. 

In practical matters he took but a small part, but there are few 
voices in Oxford which carried more weight. ‘‘I hadn’t intended 
to speak, but it seems I am expected to’’ were the opening words of 
his speech at a meeting at Balliol College shortly before his death. 
They bring out alike the confidence in him felt by others and his 
own conception of his proper function. He held with Green that 
the work of a philosopher is analysis and reflection, and that he is of 
most use when confining himself to his proper task. How he ful- 
filled this task, his published works testify to the world at large ; but 
only those who enjoyed personal intercourse with him can fully 
realize his power to ‘‘ help the soul to rise above the region of dis- 
traction between competing authorities, or between authorities and 
an inner law, to a region in which it can harmonize all the authori- 
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ties by looking to the end to which they, or whatever is really 
authoritative in them, no less than the inner law, are alike relative.’’ 


‘* Proleg. to Ethics,’’ § 327. — 
. H. FAIRBROTHER. 


OxFoRD, ENGLAND. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


RICH AND Poor. By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 


This book is the outcome of a careful and intelligent study of 
the conditions under which the poor live, especially in East Lon- 
don. It is not difficult to locate the parish to which Mrs. Bosan- 
quet, the author of this book, refers, and to which she went, we 
believe, when, as Miss Dendy, she left Newnham for life among 
the poor. As a painstaking investigation of the actual facts of 
East London life, we can give the book almost unqualified praise ; for 
Mrs. Bosanquet, in the preface to the book, anticipates one or two 
objections which would naturally have been raised. Apologizing 
for the lack of technical detail, for which she refers the reader to 
special handbooks, she deprecates, at the same time, any approach 
to economic controversy. One conviction, however, the writer 
allows herself, and that is, to use her own words, ‘‘ character is one 
among other of economic causes, and as such cannot fail to have 
an economic effect.’’ No sane person can doubt this. It is only 
when the secretary of that well-known organization with which 
Mrs. Bosanquet is connected says ‘‘ character is the condition of 
conditions’’ that controversy begins to raise its head. The thought 
that vitiates much of the work done by the Charity Organization 
Society’s officials is, for the most part, an individualism which 
largely ignores the social factor in the making of character. We 
do not say that Mrs. Bosanquet ignores it, although here and there 
are traces of a conviction that the poverty and evil of East London 
are to be removed in no other way than by the action of individual 
upon individual. Still, it is possibly an ungenerous criticism, for 
ample allowance is made for the effect which public and local 
authorities may have on the life of the people, and there is no 
mistaking the human-hearted sympathy which pervades every line 
and lifts the study of those conditions which make for happiness 
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or sorrow in the lives of the poor out of the range of routine and 
stereotyped inquiry on to the plane of thoughtful, kindly, well- 
directed effort. With regard to the stolid indifference displayed 
by the working-classes in London to the religious life of the church 
she gives an altogether unusual explanation. ‘I believe it to be 
largely,’’ she says, ‘‘ because the ministers of religion (and here I 
refer to all creeds alike) have allowed the spirituality of their work 
to be swamped by the material needs around them. . . . Alms- 
giving has been regarded by the church as a mere accessory to 
religion, and too often as a means of promoting attendance at its 
services and classes.’’ This, no doubt, is a just criticism of church- 
work in East London ; but it is not the explanation of the indiffer- 
ence and sometimes antagonism which large numbers of thoughtful 
artisans display towards the church. The real explanation is much 
more probably the indifference of the church to the just and right- 
eous demands of the people. The people ask not for more spiritual 
food, not for doles of charity ; but for justice, and the contention is 
that the clergy and the ministers of religion and the whole of the 
church organizations are the stronghold of the rich man, or the 
middle class man, who is deeply interested in the perpetuation of 
the present social system. One experiment which the writer of this 
book would like to make, if she were autocrat over London and 
could play at ‘* Arabian Nights’’ with it for a few months, would be 
to transport some West End inhabitants into East End habitations, 
and vice versd, and take careful observation of the result. Mrs. 
Bosanquet remarks that she would not expect to find, on the one 
hand, much expansion and elevation of character from placing the 
poor in better surroundings, while on the other hand she conceives 
it would be difficult for the West-Ender to impress a stamp of re- 
finement and high living on the new home. The experiment would 
obviously be of little value, for neither East-Ender nor West-Ender 
lives a healthy normal life. The experiment we should like to see 
made is that of surrounding both sections of the community with 
all that makes for health, happiness, and comfort, with few super- 
fluities and luxuries, and an honest piece of work to do day by day : 
this is an experiment we believe ought to be made. And whereas, 
in the first case, both the West-Enders and the East-Enders would 
inevitably degenerate and sink still lower, it is our conviction that 
the second experiment would slowly and gradually lead to an 
immense improvement in the lives of all concerned. This, how- 
ever, is quite by the way, and is said merely to fix the point where 
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we should feel compelled to diverge from the writer. Close obser- 
vation marks the whole book. Her sympathy with the wife of the 
poor man in her cooking, she explains, is partly due to the diffi- 
culties the poor have in storing their food in their little cupboards, 
or buying in sufficient quantities ; ‘‘ straight from the shop to the 
table is the only plan, and probably it is the healthiest in houses 
which are so closely packed with humanity.’’ The absence of any 
cooking-range is also pointed out as a defect in a large proportion of 
rooms occupied by the working-classes of London, and to crown it 
all comes in the terrible ignorance of the housewife. The faith 
of the London poor in ‘‘ doctors’ stuff;’’ the large number of 
cripples who owe their infirmity to the negligence of parents ; the 
evil of an irregular wage; the danger and temptation of the pawn- 
shop ; the difficulties of the working-woman and the factory-girl,— 
all these things are touched with a sympathetic hand by one who 
has watched the struggle and tried to help. As is quite natural, 
the remarks of Mrs. Bosanquet on the position of women and girls 
are of great value, especially so far as their economic position is 
concerned. Complicated as it is by the question of marriage, only 
two remedies present themselves,—one is the best possible training 
to all the girls of a family, whether they expect to be married or 
not, and the other is the substitution of the skilled for the unskilled 
worker. Among women, quality instead of quantity must be the 
desideratum : the intelligence of the woman must be brought into 
play and all the faculties exercised to their fullest extent. Educa- 
tion, however, is ¢he remedy. ‘‘ Nothing short of an altogether 
higher standard of civilization can raise them out of their bondage 
and give them at least the possibility of a life worth having.’’ This 
little book, beginning as it does with a few remarks relative to the 
danger of looking at extremes, goes on to describe, first, the institu- 
tions of the parish, and then the people who live there, closing that 
section with a description of the amusements of the poor, a chapter 
which all should read, if only for the genial spirit which is displayed. 
The other half of the book is especially concerned with suggestions 
for workers, and most of the suggestions are useful and practical, 
although we must confess to some disappointments; in fact, its 
value as a contribution to the problems of East End life consists in 
the indirect suggestions of the first rather than the direct construc- 
tive ideas of the second part. Nothing, however, seems to us so 
good in these chapters as the whole-hearted condemnation of the 
position taken up by some philanthropically disposed people, that 
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it is bad policy to aim at curing poverty, and that there is ‘‘ some- 
thing preordained and right in the social dependence of one class 
upon another.’’ Her sweeping censure of the good lady who said 
about the working-classes, ‘‘It won’t do to make them too inde- 
pendent ; they go and join trade-unions ; and a friend of mine lost 
quite a lot of money because his workmen joined a trade-union,’’ 
is quite delightful, and on a par with her other story of the Lady 
Bountiful, who, in considering the question of placing her profégés 
on a permanent and independent footing, remarked, ‘‘ I don’t think 
it is a good plan ; they would get too independent. I like them to 
come to me when they are in difficulties and ask for what they 
want.’’ This spirit is criticised in that it signifies not the desire 
which we all ought to have that the poor should be placed beyond 
the need of asking, but merely the enjoyment which the benevolent 
patron gets in being asked for what is required. ‘‘ The true link,”’ 
the writer adds, ‘‘ between rich and poor is not the kindly dole 
with its accompaniments of patronage, but the sense of mutual ser- 
vice and respect, upon which alone sympathy and friendship can 
be securely based.’’ The general conditions under which the rich 
and leisured can help the poor are, first, the recognition that any 
attempt to work in defiance of great moral truths will bring great 
moral defeat, and the second is like unto it,—namely, there must 
be a high ideal of what the relations between rich and poor should 
really be, work being done from an unselfish motive. The third 
postulate is that the same kind of devotion and thoughtful energy 
shall be put into the task of helping the poor as would be given to 
the pursuit of wealth and knowledge for themselves. I should like to 
add a fourth, and that is a frank recognition of the fact that the posi- 
tion of both rich and poor is abnormal and unethical. Having laid 
down these conditions, the writer proposes to show some of the 
various branches of public and charitable work from among which 
almost any one with common sense and the right spirit could 
choose a fitting task. It is not our purpose to discuss these methods 
of helping our poorer neighbors, for most of them are obviously 
necessary under present conditions ; but it would be just as well to 
state, in conclusion, her final position, with which we shall all 
agree, whatever our economic convictions: ‘‘ In the first place, we 
must keep in touch with actual facts, and, in the second, we must 
keep our minds open by the study of wider issues, . . . to inter- 
pret the facts of to-day in the light of experience, and to recast and 
enlarge experience by help of the facts of to-day,—this is the only 
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path of progress.’” We can heartily commend this book to all 
workers among the poor. 


Percy ALDEN. 
MANSFIELD House, Lonpon. 


Cosmic ETHICS, OR THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF EVOLUTION: 
showing the full import of the Doctrine of the Mean, and con- 
taining the Principia of the Science of Proportion. By W. Cave 
Thomas, F.S.S. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1895. Pp. 
xix., 296. 


The doctrine which this book attempts to set forth and maintain 
is suggested in a sentence from Dryden, quoted on the title-page : 
‘‘ There is a mean in all things, and a certain measure wherein the 
good and the beautiful consist.’’ The work is ‘‘ designed to form 
an exhaustive argument in support of that grand generalization 
[that] the Form of phenomena, of experience, is guantitative, in 
support of that grand generalization which resolves all relation fun- 
damentally into guantitative relation, into definite proportional rela- 
tion, and all design in Nature and in Art into adaptation of propor- 
tion to purpose.’’ In elucidation of the meaning of this statement, 
we are told in a note that ‘‘the word form is here used in its philo- 
sophical sense ;’’ but this seems to conduce as little to getting rid of 
ambiguity as if we were to explain that, ¢.g., Nature is used in its 
theological sense, or Justice in its political sense. We are informed 
that the Mean has been recognized ‘‘ from time immemorial as the 
common measure of rightness in Nature,’’ and this is adduced as 
‘fone of the strongest evidences of the truth of that important 
generalization’’ above referred to, with confirmatory references to 
Pythagoras, the early Freemasons, and Confucius. 

‘* All exact knowledge,’’ it is said, ‘‘ thus becomes that of defintte 
proportional relation,’’ and Evolution ‘‘ may be defined as the be- 
coming of the proportioned, and the at-mean-ment of Nature the 
goal of progress.’’ 

We further learn that the ‘‘ doctrine of the mean’’ applies in all 
departments of knowledge,—not only in Mathematics and Astron- 
omy, but also in Atsthetics, Hygiene, Education, Politics, Natural 
Theology, etc. 

It is, of course, obvious that in various departments examples of 
excess and defect are continually occurring ; but the tendency of 
things is said to be ever to redress the balance, to compensate an 
error made in one direction by a corresponding error in the oppo- 
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site direction, by a series of equilibrations or compensations; and 
it is from this point of view that the title of ‘‘ Cosmic Ethics’’ has 
been chosen. 

The application of the doctrine of the Mean in the various de- 
partments above enumerated is considered in the several chapters 
of the book ; that one (Chapter IV.) which considers Proportion as 
the Basis of a science of 2sthetics being much the longest and most 
elaborate, while Chapter II.— Zhe Principia of Just Proportion and 
of the Mathematical Theory of Evolution—is in form suggestive of 
Newton’s ‘‘ Principia,’’ or Whewell’s ‘‘Novum Organon Reno- 
vatum,’’ and consists of a series of forty-three axiomatic statements 
—¢.g.,‘‘2. The form of phenomena, of experience, is quantitative, 
therefore all knowledge is fundamentally mathematical ; all know- 
ledge is the knowledge of correct measure and of definite propor- 
tional relations.’’ 

‘¢16. Everything is either as it ought or as it ought not to be,— 
that is to say, is either proportioned or disproportioned. Right 
and wrong, perfection and imperfection, therefore, inhere in right 
and wrong measures and proportions.”’ 

‘* 20, As every species of phenomenon fluctuates within definite 
limits, the sum of the measures of all its possible variations divided 
by the numbers of those variations would yield that mean or average 
which experience demonstrates is its right or perfect measure, etc.’’ 

Without going into the particulars of the detailed consideration, 
it may suffice for our present purpose to discuss, generally, the 
import and value of the doctrine of the Mean which is thus offered 
as a kind of universal clue and test. 

Admitting that quantity is a necessary category of the object of 
thought, that for mathematics it is primary and fundamental, and 
that for many purposes relations of quantity or proportion are 
important and interesting, it by no means follows that the quan- 
titative mean is ‘‘ the goal of all right formative activity,’’ “the 
central and recurring measure of rightness and proportion. . 
throughout existence,’’ the fundamental relation into which all 
other relations can be resolved. So far from this being the case, 
relations of quantity cannot be even apprehended, still less stated, 
apart from relations of qualitative diversity. 

This seems clear if we analyze the import of judgment, or refer 
to the obvious consideration that any quantity must be a more or 
less of somewhat that is distinguished from other things primarily 
by its quality as distinguished from its quantity. 
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When the author says that ‘‘ Zhe guantification of the predicate, 
about which, some years since, there was so much discussion, was 
an inevitably necessary consequence of the fundamentally quanti- 
tative nature of our experience,’’ he seems to imply (1) that this 
doctrine has met with general acceptance, (2) that its acceptance 
involves a purely quantitative interpretation of the import of propo- 
sitions. 

But neither of these implications can be allowed. The utmost 
that would generally be conceded to quantification of the predicate 
is that it is a necessary stage in conversion; even in quantified 
propositions, the relation of diversity of quality as between subject 
and predicate is indispensable to significance of assertion; and 
what was at the bottom of Hamilton’s advocacy of the doctrine 
was probably a sense of the very important logical difference 
between relations of Terms (subject and predicate) and relations of 
Classes. 

The way in which oditer dicta of stray writers apparently in 
favor of the author’s view are quoted, as though conclusive on the 
question, suggest an inadequate conception of the kind and degree 
of proof necessary for establishing principles of such importance. 
£.g., we have the following: ‘‘ More recently . . . the funda- 
mentally quantitative form of our knowledge has dawned upon the 
mathematicians, as may be gathered from an article in the ‘ Athen- 
zum’ of April 4, 1874: ‘Dr. Boole converted logic into a mathe- 
matical calculus, and Professor Jevons has shown how it may be 
made a purely mechanical process. . . . Surely the mathematicians 
are avenged upon their adversary.’ And again, ‘It is well that 
we should be enabled to see what is the issue of reducing alike 
knowledge and existence to quantity.”’’—What does this prove 
except that a writer in the Atheneum can occasionally talk non- 
sense P 

“If knowledge and existence are quantifiable,’’ the author further 
remarks, ‘‘ all resemblances and differences are resolvable into guan- 
titative resemblances and differences.’’ 

But surely the antecedent here by no means justifies an inference 
to the consequent. 

Further difficulties appear when we ask, How far are we to regard 
the Mean as actually realized, and how far as tending to be more 
perfectly realized in the future ? 

On the one hand, we are told that, for instance, in the solar sys- 
tem ‘‘ any temporary aberrations in the movements of the planets 
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are redressed by that law of compensation, of complementary ad- 
justment, which obtains and which preserves the mean immutable 
through all the vicissitudes of the solar system.”’ 

‘* That excess in one direction should inevitably be either ac- 
companied or succeeded by a defect in another, in any species of 
phenomenon, is a necessary consequence of that inexorable law of 
the libration of compensation which pervades nature.’’ ‘‘ Nature 
always averages right.’’ 

On the other hand, we learn that ‘‘ All progress, in the sense of 
improvement or betterment, is towards the proportioned [the mean], 
and the exposition of this becoming nothing more nor less than the 
exposition of the mathematical theory of evolution.’’ 


‘* Nature is modifiable. . . . It is therefore man’s paramount 
duty to take advantage of this plasticity or modifiability and to 
rectify, to restore, all within his power, etc. . . . The rectification 


of nature in measure and proportion definitely expresses man’s 
formative mission, his divine mission.”’ 

‘* The observance of the golden mean will gradually come to be 
recognized. . . . A tendency towards moderate counsels may be 
observed to be growing amongst nations.’’ ‘* The mean is the 
mathematical expression for that perfect measure in which nature 
is to be reconstituted by the undoing of excess and the making 
good of defect. This universal at¢-mean-ment is the goal of evolu- 
tion, and adumbrates the rectification of all things.’’ 

But if the Mean actually zs preserved immutable in Nature by 
the operation of her own laws, what need is there for Jefterment, 
what rootn is there for evolution ? 

The most serious difficulty, however, occurs when we are called 
upon to regard the Mean (the principle of moderation) as the 
common and immutable measure of rightness in nature (and else- 
where). The doctrine of the Mean (the proportioned, the medium 
between excess and defect) is, ‘‘ as the central principle of righéness, 
supreme in the kosmos.’’ The Mean is the measure of the right 
in physics and in mental and moral phenomena also. 

But what meaning can we attach to the phrase, ‘‘ rightness in 
physics’’ or ‘‘in nature’’? Is there a right and wrong in chemical 
affinities and repulsions, or in the attraction of gravitation? What 
is ‘‘ rightness and proportion in the spheres’? The Mean, it is 
affirmed, is ‘‘ the mathematical expression for rightness, for perfect 
well-being throughout the kosmos.’’ But can ‘‘rightness’’ or 
‘¢ perfect well-being’ receive adequate mathematical expression ? 
VoL. VII.—No. 4 34 
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We may, of course, have more or /ess of right or well-being; we 
may have a certain proportion of elements which we approve as 
right or perfect ; but there seems no reason to hold that the mere 
mean between the extremes of actual experience is necessarily a 
desirable quantity, and if one quantity is preferable to another in 
any case, it can only be so with reference to the circumstances of 
the case and the kind of qualities concerned. Of some things we 
can never have too much, of others the smallest instalment may be 
more than enough. 

When it is affirmed that the proportioned is the ideal,—the right, 
the true, the beautiful,—if what is meant is the rightly or duly 
proportioned, the assertion is indisputable; but it is also circular 
and begs the question. If we make Right, etc., depend upon any 
other and mere guanttative test, the view is plainly inadequate. 

I conclude, then, with regard to the general doctrine of the 
book, frst, that it is not only unproved, but also unprovable, that 
all relations can be resolved into relations of quantity ; second, that 
the author has pressed the doctrine of the Mean beyond what it 
will bear, and has not kept clear the distinction between what zs 
and what ts coming to be, or between the actual and the zdea/, The 
exaggeration here given to quantitative considerations is a striking 
instance of the ‘‘ human too much,’’ which, by such a strenuous 
advocate of the doctrine of the Mean, ought to have been avoided. 

E. E. C, JoneEs. 

GiRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


CuRISTIAN EtuHics. Eight Lectures preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in the year 1895, on the foundation of the late 
Rev. John Bampton. By Thomas B. Strong, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1896. 


This is a good and interesting book. Mr. Strong regards his 
subject from the point of view of one who adopts the traditional 
Christian position. For him, the main point is that Christianity 
gave to man a new spring of moral life, because it admitted him, 
‘in proportion to the certainty of his faith in it, into a clear and 
decisive knowledge of the spiritual Divine order.’’ 

Mr. Strong is in sympathy with the ruling ideas of modern 
philosophical ethics. He holds the unity and solidarity of man- 
kind. He sees that the individual can have no moral life apart 
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from a social universe in which to live and move. But he also 
detects the latent paganism of much of our modern ethical 
thought. He sees that religion is often treated as a thing which 
‘belongs to the taste and speculative powers of particular individ- 
uals.’” The state has come to be regarded as ‘‘ the true home and 
natural sphere of action of the human spirit.’’ Hence the separa- 
tion of the highest and most spiritual part of man—his religion— 
from the whole of his life. The general relation of religion to life 
has been lost. 

This result is inconsistent with the claim of Christianity, as well 
as with the teaching of a sound philosophy; for ‘‘ Christianity 
makes a complete and supreme claim over the whole life of man 
throughout all ages,’’ and the unity of human life is destroyed. 

Mr. Strong’s solution of the problem is that the church, not the 
state, should be the sphere in which the moral activities of the in- 
dividual should find their fullest exercise, and that the church 
should set itself to the production of Christian character by means 
of discipline. 

To many this will seem a mere return to medievalism. To 
others it will seem an ecclesiastical dream, and nothing more. 
Yet can there be any doubt that Mr. Strong is, on the whole, 
philosophically consistent and that the conception of the church 
as moral universe is far grander and far nearer to the ideal than 
the conception of the state ? 

Lecture VI. is devoted to an interesting discussion of ‘‘ Morality 
and Reason.’’ Mr. Strong protests against the disparagement of 
reason which marks some recent books. But it may be questioned 
whether his own position differs very much from that of the writers 
he censures. To appeal to faith in the wisdom (or reason) of God 
can scarcely be regarded as a rational (in the scientific sense of the 
word) justification of human life. To fall back upon superhuman 
reason when human reason fails is hardly inconsistent with the 
doctrine of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Kidd. 

But, surely, the controversy is ultimately a battle of words. The 
reason which justifies morality is not the reason of science, the 
abstract intelligence. To claim for reason a higher exercise and 
more concrete function is undoubtedly necessary, but it is well, 
when we make the claim, to understand that we have given another 
meaning to the word. 

Cuar.eEs F. D’Arcy. 
BALLYMENA, IRELAND. 
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THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF Doust. By Henry Van Dyke. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1896. 


Dr. Van Dyke, on being invited to deliver ‘‘ The Yale Lectures 
on Preaching,’’ for 1896, departed from the custom of his prede- 
cessors who had sought to tell the divinity students how to preach. 
He applied himself to the more important question of what to 
preach. The result is an exposition of the new orthodoxy, which 
often rises into a noble eloquence. Though addressed to students, 
the style is never dry or scholastic, and Dr. Van Dyke is always 
vital and stimulating. 

In stating his problem the author is fair and frank. He con- 
fesses the failure of technical theology to interest or to help the 
modern man. ‘‘ Tradition is powerless. Dry systems of dogma 
cannot quicken the soul.”” . . . ‘‘ Our age has its own character, 
its own perils, its own needs, its own hopes and aspirations. The 
only gospel that it is worth while to preach must stand in vital 
relation and speak with vital power to the present age.’’ . 

‘* Already the dogmatic systems in which the inductive method is 
ignored or subordinated (whether made long ago or constructed 
yesterday as modern antiques) are out of date.’’ 

There is a powerful chapter on ‘“‘ An Age of Doubt, 
the author collects the confessions of modern thinkers in their 
moments of depression. The picture is, however, not quite fair, 
for it would be just as easy to make a collection of the lamenta- 
tions of the saints as of the sceptics. Augustine and Bunyan and 
Jonathan Edwards had their moments of gloom, when everything 
seemed hopelessly black. The ages of faith were not, as a matter 
of fact, ages of optimism. 

Dr. Van Dyke finds the gospel for this age, not in a book, 
nor in a dogmatic system, but in a person. Like all writers 
of the ‘‘Christo-centric’’ school, he speaks nobly and _per- 
suasively of personality, and then by some process of logic, so 
rapid that the reader cannot follow it, he identifies personality 
with Jesus of Nazareth, and him in turn with the ideal Christ—an 
ideal which has been the growth of many centuries. It is easier to 
follow all this with the spirit than with the understanding. 

The new theology has the defect of the old, that it is apt to pro- 
duce its effects by deepening the shadows rather than by really 
enhancing the light. In spite of his broad sympathies, like most 
other Christian apologists, Dr. Van Dyke magnifies Jesus at the 
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expense of the great men who prepared the way for him and of the 
race to which he belonged. 

‘*It is as if the heavens were swept bare of stars; and suddenly, 
unexpected, unaccompanied, the light of lights appears alone in 
supreme isolation. Nor is there anything in his antecedents, in his 
surroundings, to explain his appearance and radiance. There is 
nothing in the soil of the sordid and narrow Jewish race to pro- 
duce such an embodiment of universal love.’’ 

If the historian refuses to accept this conception of the life of 
Jesus, the student of ethics must also challenge the statement which 
follows. ‘‘ Alone among his followers who kneel at his command 
to confess their unworthiness and implore forgiveness, he stands 
upright and lifts a cloudless face to heaven in the inexplicable glory 
of piety without penitence. Moral perfection of this kind is not 
only without a parallel, it is also without an approach. Men have 
never attained to it, and there is no way for them to climb thither.”’ 
One must question whether the contemplation of an unattainable 
perfection is a gospel for an age of doubt. 

The exigencies of the Christo-centric theology lead to the dan- 
gerous expedient of treating the ethical earnestness of avowed 
sceptics as a mere survival of an outgrown faith. Thus the author 
says of men like Scherer and Morley that they adhere ‘‘ with proud 
but illogical persistence to the ethical consequences of the faith 
with which logic has broken ; like a son disinherited, but resolved 
to maintain the right of possession by the strong arm.’’ This 
raises the whole question whether there is any natural basis for 
ethics, 

But the book, apart from its apologetic character, to which one 
may take exception, has real power. There are few pages without 
sentences which at once arrest attention by their beauty and sug- 
gestiveness. The chapters on Liberty, Sovereignty, and Service 
are especially strong. 


S. M. CRoTHERS. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHILD AND IN THE RAcE; Methods 
and Processes. By J. Mark Baldwin, Ph.D. (Second Edition.) 
New York and London: Macmillan & Co., 1897. Pp. 496. 


A book which has passed into its second edition within a year 
after publication, which has been discussed in every country where 
psychology is studied, and which is being translated into both 
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French and German, needs no introduction. There is, however, 
good reason for looking briefly at the ethical implications of the 
theory which it represents, if for no other reason, because the book 
has been so little criticised from this point of view. The author’s 
forthcoming work entitled ‘‘Social and Ethical Interpretation of 
the Principles of Mental Development,’’ recently crowned by the 
Royal Academy of Denmark,* will give a much fuller exposition 
of the sociological and ethical purport of the theory,—7#.e., of the 
so-called circular reaction or imitation theory of mental devel- 
opment, but the discussions in Mental Development are also sug- 
gestive. 

The deepest questions in the philosophy of morals are connected 
with the imperative character which duty everywhere assumes. 
Scholastic discussions placing the essence of morality in the submis- 
sion of the will to reason are unpsychological in the divorce which 
they maintain between the will and reason. Modern evolutionary 
theories have seemed probable only by ignoring the imperative 
entirely, assuming from the start that there exists no difference be- 
tween man’s sense of expediency or prudence and his sense of moral 
obligation. Kant founded the Intuitional School, we may say, by 
teaching that the imperative is simply one of the given things of 
practical reason and is ultimate, demanding as a postulate the exist- 
ence of an intelligible ego, the realm of freedom and immortality. 
We have in the view of the author an evolutionary view of conscious- 
ness in general, and the first question which arises in many minds 
is, Does this, too, begin with ignoring the fundamental fact of man’s 
moral experience,—viz., the categorical nature of the sense of 
duty? 

The discussion begins from the same point of departure as the 
discussions of Spencer and Romanes on the same subject,—viz., 
from the relation of the individual to his environment. In oppo- 
sition to the view of Spencer and Bain, that the stimulus is the 
main factor in the development of the organism, the author sides 
with the view of those who maintain that the organism reacts to 
stimuli, not according to the nature of the stimuli, but according 
to its own nature. Perhaps Pfliiger had the same thought in mind 








* The report of the Danish Academy containing an analysis of Professor Bald- 
win’s work has appeared in the Budictin de ? Académie de Danemark for 1896. 
It was prepared by Professor Héffding, who was a member of the committee of 
award, 
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when he said that the source of an animal’s need is also the source 
® of the movements which go to satisfy that need. The organism 
does not so much wait for stimuli, as go out to get those stimuli 
which are beneficial,—/.c., pleasure giving. All stimuli tend to 
get themselves repeated or inhibited according to their pleasure- 
pain quality, the motor correlate of pleasure being expansive 
movement, and that of pain, contraction. By circular reaction, 
the author means the fact that all stimuli tend to get themselves 
repeated or inhibited according to their feeling worth for the or- 
ganism. Habit represents the tendency of the organism to keep in 
touch, by means of movement, with beneficial stimuli. Feelings 
are not all pleasures and pains, nor compounds of these. Rather 
they develop from the pleasure-pain consciousness along with the 
higher stages of consciousness. Conceptions arise as certain 
habitual channels of motor discharge get themselves established : 
they are the results of habit, representing the fixed ways of reacting 
into which the attention has ‘‘fallen.’’ All things are united in 
consciousness only in so far as they have motor elements in com- 
mon ; assimilation, association, classification, all arise as results of 
sameness in motor discharge,—/.e., as results of motor habit. 
Belief is the readiness of the attention to react to a given stimu- 
lus in an old way ; disbelief arises whenever the stimulus will not 
be reacted to in an old way, whenever something refractory will not 
fall under the rubrics of old and accustomed discharges. Belief is 
motor attitude. Emotion is stated in terms of the worth of habitual 
reactions to the psychophysical organism. The esthetic emotions 
arise with the conceptual or reflective consciousness, and are al- 
ways, like simple pleasure and pain on lower stages of mental de- 
velopment, the mind’s sense of the worth of attention-reactions. 
The author’s theory of emotional expression is a development of 
that of Darwin,—viz., that expressions in man are survivals of 
muscular reactions once useful to the organism. His view differs 
from that of Darwin in that the author regards contraction as the 
original correlate of pain and expansion as the original correlate of 
pleasure, the latter representing heightened nervous energy as a 
result of the stimulus which gave the pleasure and now gets itself 
renewed by the expansive movement which it occasions, and pain 
representing the opposite, 
The most characteristic feature of the work, probably, is the 
architectonic principle which, according to the author, underlies 
and explains all mental development, the principle of circular reac- 
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tion or, less adequately, of imitation. The principle referred to, 
however, is neither the imitation of Tarde as maintained in ‘‘ Les 
Loi de I]’Imitation,’’ nor the imitation which Bain and others re- 
gard as a secondary result characterizing certain stages of mental 
development. The process so designated is not only instinctive, it 
is the law of organic and psychic growth. According to this prin- 
ciple, the fundamental fact of mind is a reaction determined not 
by the stimulus alone, but by the pleasure-pain consciousness, both 
pleasure and pain being primal factors. When the organs of sense 
have been sufficiently developed to give the organism ‘‘ copies’’ for 
imitation from without, it may get such copies from the conduct of 
other individuals as well as from itself. 

Such being the principle of psychic growth, the genesis of the 
social consciousness is the first step towards the development of the 
moral sense. The social consciousness begins to show itself along 
with the sense of self,—7.¢., as soon as, among the habitual reac- 
ticns of the attention, one has been formed which always takes 
place in the presence of any excitation, subjective or objective, 
which possesses the worth of a self to the pleasure-pain conscious- 
ness. This is not the ‘‘ consciousness of kind’’ of Giddings any 
more than it is the feeling of sympathy, etc., of Spencer. The 
latter two theories of the rise of the social consciousness are very 
similar in certain important respects. Both assume that the orig- 
inal attitude of the organism towards its kindred is an egoistic 
one, that individualization or isolation is the original tendency of 
organisms ; but this involves a consciousness of kind, as it seems to 
us, from the start. Animals are supposed to be forced by the ne- 
cessities of food and shelter, etc., to associate, and, as a result of 
such association, the pleasures in each other’s companionship and 
sympathies for each other’s sufferings which go to make up the social 
consciousness are supposed to arise. ‘The theory of our author, on 
the other hand, implies, as we understand it, that the rise of the 
social consciousness is due at bottom to the same factors that all 
other conscious developments are due to,—viz., to the law of imi- 
tation. It seems to assume that the individual organism exists from 
the start in close touch with others of his kind. Let us imagine 
two primitive organisms, A. and B., existing in the immediate vicinity 
of each other: A. is approached by some hostile object, X., with 
which B. also at some time or other has had to do. X. approaches 
A., and B.’s glimpse of him revives his own past experiences with 
him. There is a revival pain, fear, and movement of flight on B.’s 
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part. Suppose, however, that this flight does not suffice to relieve 
B. of the sight of X. approaching and, let us say, attacking A., so 
that no movement of flight puts an end to the revival experiences 
of B. Excitement, which means heightened discharge, gives rise 
to variations of movement, and all the time the movements of A. 
are setting copies from without for the reactions of B. ‘lhe law of 
imitation implies that B.’s conduct under such circumstances will 
resemble A.’s ultimately. Let us again suppose that together they 
succeed in driving off X., and enjoy together the feelings of relief 
—t.¢., of pleasure—which follow. Here is a copy in the direction 
of co-operative conduct set for future imitation. Perhaps such 
copies would in time grow numerous, and through tradition become 
the social habit of those organisms with which the young first come 
into contact. There is room here for the development of untold 
co-operative and organized conduct on the part of the members of 
the same group of organisms (such as bees or ants, for example). 
The author further traces the development, through what is a sort 
of disillusioning process, of the organism’s dawning sense of the 
difference between its own subjective states and the real objects of 
its social and material surroundings (for the author maintains that 
the original reference of the psychoses of the organism is intensely 
objective, the direction of development being, first, the realization 
of subjectivity, and, later, of objective subjectivity in the kindred 
organisms with which it comes into contact). This sense of sub- 
jectivity develops as the reflex of those established habits of social 
co-operation and organization which have already been formed ; the 
social consciousness is the sense of self in relations with other selves. 
The two sets of copies become conscious together, the sense of self 
being the consciousness of certain fixed sets of motor reactions to 
certain stimuli which for the organism mean other selves. It is 
therefore permissible to infer that, whenever such stimuli are present 
and the organism for any reason fails to react in accordance with 
the sense of self, there will result a sense of unself, a recognition of 
the fact that the reaction cannot be assimilated to any of the habit- 
ual reactions which together underlie the sense of self. As it was 
pleasure which directed the growth of those habits of reaction, so 
the failure to perform the accustomed reaction to a present stimulus 
must result in pain consciousness; and the anticipation of that 
result (‘‘ saturated’ by a feeling of worthlessness @ prior? ) would 
be the initiatory sense of remorse and self-condemnation. At this 
stage of development the pains and pleasures of the individual will 
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be of a social sort, resulting in every case from the acquaintance of 
the individual’s companion with his actions. Publicity will be the 
source of both rewards and punishments for the individual, and 
hence the importance to the individual (unemphasized by ethical 
writers before) of pudiicity of conduct. The law of Kant, ‘‘ So act 
that the principle of your conduct may be fit for universal law,’’ is 
to the individual, subjectively speaking, so act that all the mem- 
bers of the social group to which you belong—.e., all your other 
selves—may know your conduct without pain to yourself. This 
publicity factor of the ethical consciousness is to be emphasized, 
I am informed, in the author’s forthcoming work called ‘ Inter- 
pretations.”’ 

Finally, what of the imperative nature of duty as a psychological 
phenomenon? As all concepts—/.e., all organized systems of 
motor discharges—are prior to any particular discharge and deter- 
mine its form, and as all beliefs are motor attitudes prior to any 
action in accord with those attitudes, so the sense of self and the 
feeling that an unconditional duty is real, are prior to any specific 
movement in accord with or in opposition to the self-feeling ; so 
far as any particular instance of conduct is concerned, the feeling 
of the reality of an unconditional duty is @ prior, for a priority in 
this view has just this genetic meaning, that present motor dis- 
charges, whether reactions of the attention or movements, can be 
assimilated through their resonance to old reaction copies ; our feel 
ing of their worth is determined by the question whether any par- 
ticular action can or cannot be so assimilated. 

The theory leaves entirely out of discussion the epistemological 
question of the validity or the nature of the sense o£ duty, as also 
the same question in regard to other conscious processes. 

.  G. A. Tawney. 

BELoIT COLLEGE, WISCONSIN. 


ANALYTIC PsycHoLocy. ByG.F. Stout. 2 vols. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 
Pp. xv., 289, and v., 314. 


In these two fine volumes we have a thorough, interesting, and 
comprehensive treatment of general psychology approached by the 
traditional British method,—analysis. Mr. Stout proposes, how- 
ever, to supplement it later by another work on ‘‘ Genetic Psy- 
chology,’’ in which, indeed, he declares his main interest to lie. 
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The work is devoted so largely to questions of purely psycholog- 
ical value, and has so little immediate interest for students of ethics, 
that I shall content myself with recommending it to the readers 
of this JouRNAL, with certain leading indications merely as to its 
teachings. 

The first thing that strikes the student is its fundamental diver- 
gence from British tradition in the matter of the great law of Asso- 
ciation. The last few years have seen the lines drawn sharply 
between the older Associationism and the newer Apperceptionism. 
The latter has gained the ascendency, and is likely to hold it as con- 
trasted with the earlier statements of the Associationists. There is 
now, however, a tendency, under the lead of certain important men, 
to reconstruct a new Associationism which will be true to the facts 
of ‘‘ apperceptive synthesis,’’ and yet not go over to a doctrine of 
‘* mental activity’’ as revealing itself in consciousness by a special 
‘*sense of activity as such.’’ In this discussion, it was Ward’s 
cyclopedia article which first broke ground in England for the re- 
ception of Apperception, and Mr. Stout, growing up in Cambridge, 
naturally follows Ward in discarding the tenets of the Association- 
ism of the British school, led to-day still by Professor Bain. Mr. 
Stout has an original and interesting attempt to interpret mental 
activity—using in part the terminology of the apperceptionists of 
the Herbartian school—which goes, as it seems to me, beyond the 
position of Ward. It is true that Mr. Stout stops with what he 
calls ‘‘noetic synthesis,’’ as a final term of description of the 
union of elements in a single cognitive state of consciousness. In 
this, as I said, his doctrine seems only to emphasize the break 

‘with Associationism; but yet he does not fully appreciate the re- 
sources of the later development on the motor side of mental life, 
with the help cf which a certain sensational basis may be found for 
synthesis, and in so fara naturalistic account be given of it. It 
would be hardly well to call such a doctrine Associationism, and, 
seeing that he is himself short of it, Mr. Stout is, no doubt, wise in 
clinging to the term apperception. 

It is interesting to note, with this doctrine of noetic synthesis, 
a decided tendency to treasure empirical investigation, seen in 

the genetic intentions and the anthropological impulses which 

Mr. Stout reveals. This will save him no doubt in such a strong- 

hold of Associationism as Aberdeen University, to which he has 
now gone as Lecturer on Comparative Psychology. Possibly it is 
this contrast between the higher and the lower—the noetic and the 
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genetic—which has caused the omission from the work of Mr. 
Stout of all those higher topics which would have had very fruitful 
discussion from the noetic side, but which might have imperilled 
the author’s freedom when he comes to write his book on the 
genetic. At any rate, it is one of the present writer’s main points 
of curiosity to see what Mr. Stout will do with his doctrine of 
mental activity when he interprets the minds of the animals, the 
insects, and the amcebe. And if he had only committed himself 
in this work to views on the ethical, the social, and the religious, it 
would have excited the same curiosity to see their later application 
in the fields of ethnology. But here he has left himself a free 
hand, to the great impoverishment of the present work, as it must 
be confessed. 

Ethical readers will be interested in the chapters on Attention, 
Conation, and Belief, which are among the best where the level of 
all is high, and less interested in that on Pleasure and Pain, which 
is the poorest where none are poor. 

J. Mark BALDWIN. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Hece.’s PuitosopHy oF RicHT. Translated by S. W. Dyde, 
M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Mental Philosophy, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Canada. Bell, 1896. Pp. xxx., 365. 


Hegel’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Right’’ or ‘‘of Law,’’ the work here 
translated, forms the eighth volume of the collected works as pub- 
lished after Hegel’s death. It consists, as the translator’s preface 
informs us (why, however, is not the original ‘‘ editor’s preface’’ re- 
produced in the translation?), of ‘‘paragraphs’’ and ‘‘ notes,’’ 
both from Hegel’s own hand, constituting the work as published by 
Hegel in 1820; together with ‘‘additions,’’ drawn from students’ 
notes of the lectures, which appeared for the first time in the pos- 
thumous edition of 1833. 

The work of 1820 was itself a reproduction in fuller form of a 
portion of the third division of the ‘*‘ Encyclopedia of Philosophical 
Sciences,’’ which appeared as a whole in 1817. Its three divisions 
were the Logic, the Philosophy of Nature, and the Philosophy of 
Mind. The last of these fell into three portions or subdivisions : 
Mind Subjective (what we might call Mental Philosophy,—Anthro- 
pology and Psychology), Mind Objective, which coincides with the 
Philosophy of Right, including what we might call Jurisprudence 
and Moral and Political Philosophy ; and Mind Absolute, covering 
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the ground of art, philosophy, and religion. The Philosophy of 
Mind has recently been translated by Professor Wallace; and his 
volume, with its luminous introductory essays, will be an almost in- 
dispensable companion to the Philosophy of Right, which is now 
before us. 

The place of the Philosophy of Right in the total Philosophy of 
Mind reveals one great aspect of Hegel’s conception of the subject. 
Law, Will, and Society appear as stages of man’s endeavor to find 
his true self, to realize all that his mind has in it to be. He grows 
into these manifestations part passu as he becomes an intelligence 
and a will, and so we find them to be the culmination of anthro- 
pology and psychology. But even the State is not ultimate, and 
behind and above it we see the deepest and highest modes in which 
man has grasped at the universe, modes which are prior to any in- 
dividual State, and survive it, and embody the eternal which no 
State can wholly attain. The State was merely mind objective ; but 
these are the modes of mind absolute,—art, philosophy, religion. 

And the inward structure of the Philosophy of Right reveals an 
analogous progression,—a progression not in time, but in grades of 
adequacy or perfection. Abstract law—the right before which all 
are prima facie equal, is the simplest condition of realized will or 
social being. Beyond and over against this comes the sphere of 
morality ; the will that claims to be good by its pure intention, by 
the mere fact that it is the utterance of individual conscience; as 
the reconciliation of these two tendencies we have thirdly the 
realm of social ethics—life organized in institutions and ordinances 
through which man finds his will,—what he really wants,—#.¢., 
what in some degree makes possible for him a satisfactory life—in 
a detailed system of rights and duties. In these his will is still his 
own, and individual, but yet the organization of his relations and 
purposes brings him into harmony with the orderly fabric sustained 
by law. 

It will be seen how far-reaching is Hegel’s view outside the 
realm of law, morality, and politics, and how profound is the con- 
tinuity which it suggests within that sphere. It is a great thing to 
have such a work in an English version; and Professor Dyde’s 
translation will convey the essential purport to the reader, though 
he has permitted himself a degree of inaccuracy in detail which 
the demands of free rendering do not seem to justify. 


B. BosANQUET. 
LONDON. 
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THE History oF MANKIND. By Professor Friedrich Ratzel. 
Translated from the second German edition by A. J. Butler. 
With introduction by E. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. With colored 
plates, maps, and illustrations. Vol. I. 8vo. Pp. 486. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Under the title above given we are presented with a translation 
of the ‘‘ Ethnographie’’ of Professor Ratzel. Why the more ap- 
propriate title of the original was discarded, does not appear. The 
book is certainly not a ‘‘history’’ in the usual sense of that word. 
It is a description of the physical appearance, arts, sociology, re- 
ligions, and culture of the various tribes and races of mankind ; 
and this first volume is confined exclusively to the races of the great 
island world of the Pacific, the Polynesians, Australians, and Malays, 
beginning with some chapters devoted to the general elements of 
the science of Ethnography. The following volumes will take up 
the remaining branches of the human family. 

It is almost needless to commend Professor Ratzel’s diligence in 
seeking information, and his care to select good authorities. He 
has received high commendation for these qualities from the re- 
viewers of his native land, and every section of his work justifies 
such praise. His volumes were not made to order by paste-pot and 
scissors, but were the outcome of a prolonged, earnest, even enthu- 
siastic study. He has been fortunate in a translator, one who knows 
his German and can write English, qualities by no means universal 
in translators. For a high class, popular book, there is none other 
on the subject the equal of Ratzel’s. The publisher has also done 
his work finely, the illustrations being well printed, and the maps 
and plans ample for the purpose. 

This praise is well deserved; but it must be tempered by some 
less favorable observations. The author cites no authorities, which 
renders his book of little use to the actual student, as he is deprived 
of the means of controlling the author’s statements. Special 
theories, evolved by the author, are sometimes presented as those 
generally accepted by specialists in the branch, a procedure which 
is objectionable (¢.g., concerning the races of the Pacific, Book 
II.). 

Ratzel can scarcely be placed among the advanced thinkers in 
the science of man. He is not, for instance, nearly so comprehen- 
sive in his conceptions as Bastian. The endless chain of facts and 
the constant pressure of environment obscure his perceptions of the 
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psychical element in human nature as that which is peculiarly 
causative. His descriptions of the religion of the primitive tribes 
are almost wholly external, throwing little light on the psychic 
motives at their source, 

In the development of arts and institutions he undervalues or 
scarcely appreciates the identity in mental evolution, which is the 
real cause of most of those analogies which he and others trace to 
contact. Indeed, the chief weakness of his work is on the psychical 
side. His descriptions are such as we might expect from an intel- 
ligent traveller, not from one intimately admitted to the lives of 
the social units he mentions. It is scarcely, therefore, the work 
to be consulted by one in search of solutions of the deeper prob- 
lems of human culture, but excellent for him who seeks acquaint- 


ance with its outward forms. 
D. G. BRINTON. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LE PREMESSE FILOSOFICHE DEL SOCIALISMO. Memoria letta alla 
R. Accademia di Scienze Morali e Politiche della Societa Reale 
di Napoli, dal Socio residente, Alessandro Chiappelli. Napoli: 
Tipog. della R. Universita. 8vo. Pp. 95. 


This is a very able essay by one of the most acute, comprehen- 
sive, and dispassionate thinkers of the present day,—a man who 
deserves to be far better known than he is. I have seen no work 
which gives so fair an account of the origin, meaning, philosophy, 
and aims of ‘‘ scientific socialism”’ as this. It shows that socialism, 
in its principles, is a travesty of Hegelianism, employing Hegelian 
dialectic, but substituting for Hegel’s idealism a crass materialism, 
and positing, as the fatalistic force in the process of history and 
culture, the form of economic production. The gratuitousness and 
one-sidedness of all this the author makes clearly manifest. And 
yet he writes sympathetically, evidently feeling that materialism 
and fatalism are not essential to socialism, and that, if it would 
slough these off, it might havea future. Perhaps I cannot do better 
than translate the closing sentences of the essay: 

‘“‘If I am not mistaken, communistic socialism, when it confi- 
dently asserts that the proletariate, when it arrives at power, will 
be satisfied with collectivism of property, is too absolute, and too 
clearly betrays its philosophic origin not to suggest the famous 
words of Hamlet to Polonius [Horatio?]. In truth, in the world 
and in life, there are many elements and aspects besides those 
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which a merely economic view of society and history embraces. 
Socialism professes to be materialism, yet is, at bottom, idealism. 
And it is natural and proper that it should be so. But it abandons 
idealism when it forgets that there is but one force, a force oper- 
ating in the depths of the human heart, that can guide the nations 
safely to good. 

‘*The social conditions of our time present this singular anti- 
nomy: in that portion of our society which officially adheres to 
the traditions of religion and of the church, the ideals of life have, 
to a large extent, vanished or turned pale, whereas that portion 
which is seeking to rise up and innovate in the name of social 
materialism and an economic conception of life, is hungering and 
thirsting after social righteousness, and aspiring to an end which 
closely corresponds to the social ideal of Christianity. Now, cer- 
tainly it is permitted to no one to prophesy what future lies in 
store for humanity. But any one who has faith in human destiny, 
and who looks about him serenely and calmly, will be forced to 
recognize that socialism, unless it lays aside the rigid form imposed 
upon it by the inflexible postulates of social materialism, and gives 
scope to the manifold vital energies of moral ideality which lie 
latent in its bosom, can never govern the social force of the prole- 
tariate, or guide it towards that ideal goal which socialistic thought, 
with undaunted faith, pursues.”’ 

I am sorry to add that the typography of this pamphlet literally 
swarms with errors, some of them sinnstorend. 

THomas DavIpDson. 

New York. 


FamiLy BupGETs: BEING THE INCOME AND EXPENSES OF TWENTY- 
EIGHT BRITISH HOUSEHOLDS, 1891-94. Compiled for the 
Economic Club. London: King & Son, 1896. 


This is a small book, but not of small value. It contains an 
introduction of ten pages, signed by Mr. Charles Booth, Mr. 
Ernest Aves, and Mr. Henry Higgs; then fifty pages of descrip- 
tion ; and, lastly, seven pages of figures. This is not much, little 
more than would be comprised in two of the elaborate monographs 
of Le Play and his school; but in these few pages an immense 
amount of information is concentrated; and, above all, the root- 
principle is emphasized, that the family is ‘‘the fundamental 
social fact, and the true economic unit.’’ 

The book endeavors to follow, ‘‘ humbly and at some distance, 
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in the footsteps of Le Play.’’ And perhaps it was wise in a first 
attempt, and while yet feeling the way, to avoid the definite state- 
ment of principles, the strict classification of kinds of workmen 
and kinds of engagements, the elaborate divisions and subdivisions 
of sources of income, all of which are seen in Le Play’s mono- 
graphs, and which enable us fruitfully to compare the real situation 
of workmen in ali parts of the world. Moreover, these family 
budgets being limited to Great Britain, it is possible for the authors 
to assume for English readers a knowledge of the social conditions 
and environment, that else, as in Le Play’s monographs, must needs 
be described. Still, I may be allowed two criticisms, not as any 
complaint against the present work,—this would, indeed, be ungra- 
cious,—but as a suggestion for the future much-needed volumes of 
family budgets that I hope will spring from the present one. 

First, then, many of the descriptions are so short that much of 
their value is lost. Thus, the reader hungers and thirsts for more 
information about the London painter’s laborer and his family 
(No. 3), or the Scotch painter (No. 16), or the Sussex journeyman 
carpenter (No. 23), and many other families to whom so few lines 
of description are given. 

Secondly, some of the families can hardly be called typical. 
For example, the widow with a private income of seven hundred 
and fifteen pounds a year (No. 8), or that other widow alone in 
her cottage on the Surrey hillside (No. 22), or the prosperous 
assistant relieving-officer, with free house, coals, and gas, and 
ninety pounds a year salary (No. 4). A sample family from 
among the Lancashire cotton-workers, the Yorkshire woollen- 
workers, the Birmingham iron-workers, or East Anglian farm 
laborers, would have been more instructive. 

But these, let us hope, are good things to come. Meanwhile, 
we can most profitably study the pictures of life in this book ; 
mourn over the pitiable and undeserved trials of the London job- 
bing plumber and his wife (No. 1); rejoice at the prosperity of the 
Scotch artisan, who tells some home truths about his fellow-artisans 
and their womankind (No. 15); and we can almost feei as though 
we were dwelling in the Leicestershire colliery village, so graphi- 
cally is it described. 

For economists, the points of interest are manifold in these wel- 
come monographs,—the supreme importance of family life; the 
need of good housewives, if the workmen are not to lose all the fruits 
of high wages and low prices; the need of consumption being well 
VoL. VII.—No. 4 35 
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ordered and rational no less than production; the blessings of a 
secure dwelling-place; the risk of falling a prey to drink or to 
usury ; the horror of the Poor Law; the touching prevalence of 
mutual help among the poor, who ever appear the most generous 
of almsgivers. 

There is, indeed, no ‘economic man’’ nor ‘‘ economic rent’’ to be 
found in these pages, nor any other of the fantastic shadows that 
flit through the pages of the dismal science, but something more 
worthy of our attention,—namely, living men and women. And 
let us hope that so good an example in English speech may arouse 
emulation on both sides of the Atlantic, and that the gifted econo- 
mists who are now wasting their powers on fruitless verbal strife 
(witness the portentous literature on ‘‘ marginal utility’) may turn 
to real life, and give us, for every industrial district in the British 
Isles and for every State in North America, an exhaustive mono 
graph and a family budget worthy of Le Play. 

CHARLES S. Devas. 


THE IpEA oF GOD AND THE Mora SENSE IN THE LIGHT OF 

LaNncuaGE. By Herbert Baynes, M.R.A.S. London: Williams 

& Norgate, 1895. Pp. xiii., 239 and 104. 

The aim of this book is, by employing the methods of compara- 
tive philology, to throw light upon the notions of God, of good and 
evil, etc., as conceived by the different races of mankind. Sucha 
design would, if realized, be of great historical, and ultimately, 
perhaps, of philosophical importance. We fear, however, that neither 
the method nor the author’s management of it is adequate to the 
task. The idea that it is possible by mere etymology (which alone is 
here meant by comparative philology) to arrive at a knowledge of 
ancient or foreign religions has long been abandoned by students 
of mythology. If we grant that the Indo-Europeans worshipped 
the sky, and that they named the sky from a root meaning “to 
shine,’’ it nevertheless does not follow that ‘‘ brightness’’ was their 
notion of divinity. On the other hand, many of the etymologies 
given in the book are obviously not the suggestions of an expert. 
In dealing with purely ethical concepts (Vol. II.) the author is 

n safer ground: not impossibly the study of language, combined 
vith the study of literature, is competent to trace their meaning and 
development. But this is a laborious process, very different from 
the mere citation of etymologies. 
We need only add that the book is written in a pleasing and 
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thoughtful style and testifies to philosophical reading. Selections 
are given from most known languages, and the languages themselves 


are characterized. 
F. W. THoMaS. 


KinG EDWARD’s SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE GREEK VIEW OF LiFe. By G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A. 
University Extension Series. Edited by J. E. Symes, M.A. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1896. 


This book is intended to serve as an introduction to the study 
of Greek literature and thought, and is admirably suited to its 
purpose. And although the preface has modestly addressed it to 
those who do not know Greek, it cannot fail to be of interest to 
scholars as well, containing, as it does, an excellently clear, vivid, 
and accurate account of the characteristic phases of the Greek 
attitude towards life. The wide subject is treated under four 
heads,—Religion, the State, the Individual, and Art. The pecu- 
liar charm and the peculiar weakness of the Greek religion are 
plainly set before us,—the lovely forms of mythology that made 
the dark universe familiar and friendly to man’s imagination, the 
splendour of ritual interwoven with the daily life, and the ultimate 
inadequacy of it all, its low conception of the divine (spite of 
deeper elements introduced by Plato and the poets), its inability 
to find a joy in death, its essentially external and non-spiritual 
character. Under the head of the state we have a similar balanced 
estimate of excellencies and defects,—the individual not crushed 
out by the state nor yet separated from it, but realizing himself as 
an active member of the corporate whole, and, on the other hand, 
the acceptance of slavery as a basis, and the necessity of a strict 
limit to the number of citizens. 

The Greek moral system is treated in its connection with their 
polity. Their ideal in its sanity and balance, the full expression of 
all the manifold powers of human nature, physical, intellectual, 
esthetic, social, harmonized under the guidance of Reason, is shown 
in telling contrast with the unreduced antithesis between the flesh and 
the spirit that has perplexed medizval and modern ethics. At the 
same time Mr. Dickinson fully recognizes the imperfections in the 
Greek solution, its disregard of the majority, its dependence upon 
material gifts. As regards their conception of Art, it is refreshing 
to find stress laid on the too-much neglected truth that its very 
essence lay in the fusion of the esthetic and ethical ideals; that 
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their artists were to them more than decorative craftsmen or stirrers 
of objectless emotion ; that they were interpreters of life, at har- 
mony with morai effort and religious belief. 

The work is throughout illustrated by well-chosen translations ; 
Mr. Dickinson’s own renderings are so good as to make us wish 


for more. 
F. MELIAN STAWELL. 


LonpDon. 


CHARACTER AS SEEN IN BODY AND PARENTAGE: With Notes on 
Education, Marriage, Change in Character and Morals. Third 
edition. By Furneaux Jordan, F.R.C.S. 8vo. London: Kegan 
Paul, French, Triibner & Co., 1896. Pp. ix., 126, 5 plates. 


Dr. Furneaux Jordan recognises two leading temperaments,— 
‘‘ the active and less impassioned,’’ and ‘the reflective and more 
impassioned.’’ He finds that certain bodily characteristics are 
often correlated with these, and generalizes accordingly. But the 
only method of establishing such correlations is by an extensive 
series of statistics, and this is not the author’s method. He sup- 
ports his thesis by individual cases, from Czesar and Cicero to 
Napoleon and Gladstone, and the reader is thus always entertained, 
if he is never convinced. The book abounds in clever insight and 
shrewd sayings, and, though it does not seem to us to prove any- 
thing in particular, it illustrates vividly that ‘‘ character is not a 
chance collection of miscellaneous fragments,’’ but that ‘‘its items 
tend to group themselves in more or less uniform clusters.’’ 

J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 





EDINBURGH. 


GENIUS AND DEGENERATION: A Psychological Study. By Dr. 
William Hirsch. Translated from the second edition of the 
German work. 8vo. London: Heineman, 1897. Pp. vi., 333. 


The purpose of this work is to analyze such terms as Genius and 
Degeneration. The author discusses ‘‘ the limits of insanity,’’ 
“* the psychology of genius,’’ ‘‘ degeneration,’’ ‘‘ secular hysteria,”’ 
and similar subjects, in a calm scientific way, reaching con- 
clusions which, if they are not novel, impress one with their 
sound reasonableness. It is shown that Nordau and others have 
grossly exaggerated the occurrence of degeneration among civil- 
ized peoples. To write ‘‘journalese’’ is easier than to make a 
careful induction. Dr. Hirsch is no optimist, in the sense at least 
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of ignoring unpleasant facts, but he concludes that ‘‘ mankind is 
not in ‘a black plague of degeneration,’ and that the world has as 
little need to be scared by stories of the Vé/kerdimmerung as by 
the prophecy of Herr Falb about the imminent destruction of our 


planet.”’ 
J. A. T. 


Evi, AND EvoLution: An Attempt to turn the Light of Modern 
Science on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the author of 
‘‘The Social Horizon.’’ 8vo. London: Macmillan & Co.; 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1896. Pp. ix., 184. 
With a literary ability worthy of a more reasonable thesis, the 

unknown author—a modern Manichean—attempts a rehabilitation 

of the Devil. ‘‘ The Supreme Ruler, in His beneficent activity in 
the universe, is confronted by another power; . . . He is engaged 
in a conflict which to a certain extent limits His power, and the 
final issue of which can be wrought out only in the course of ages. 
In plain terms, there is a God and there is a Devil, and the two 


powers are in conflict.’’ 
}. & TF 


NEW BOOKS. 


APPEARANCE AND REALITY: A Metaphysical Essay. By F. H. Bradley, LL.D. 
Second Edition, revised, with an Appendix. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co.; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1897. [The new edition of this 
very remarkable book contains a long Appendix, in which the general point of 
view is summarized, and replies are made to most of the important criticisms, 
that have appeared. Much new light is thus thrown upon the author’s funda- 
mental positions. ] 

A History oF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
John Theodore Merz. Vol. I. Jntroduction—Scientific Thought, Part I. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1896. [An exceedingly 
interesting book. The first volume contains an Introduction, dealing with the 
general nature of intellectual progress, and five chapters on “ The Scientific 
Spirit in France,” “ The Scientific Spirit in Germany,” “ The Scientific Spirit 
in England,” “‘ The Astronomical View of Nature,”’ and “ The Atomic View 
of Nature.’’ Succeeding parts of the work will no doubt deal more directly 
with topics that concern the readers of this JOURNAL; but, as a survey of 
recent scientific development, the present volume can be cordially recom- 
mended. ] 

BriTisH MoRALIsts: Being Selections from Writers, principally of the 
Eighteenth Century. Edited, with an Introduction and Analytical Index, by 
L. A. Selby-Bigge, M.A., formerly Fellow and Lecturer of University College, 
Oxford. Intwo volumes. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1897. 
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MAN’s PLACE IN THE Cosmos, and other Essays. By Professor Andrew Seth, 
LL.D. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1897. 

THE WILL TO BELIEVE AND OTHER ESSAYS IN POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. By 
William James. New York, London, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1897. 

GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE OF EXISTENCE. By Goldwin Smith. New York and 
London: Macmillan, 1897. 

INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM: A Lecture to the Glasgow Civic Society. By 
Edward Caird, D.C.L., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. Glasgow: James 
MacLehose & Sons, 1897. [A clear, weighty, and well-balanced statement, 
containing, among other things, a criticism of Mr. Sidney Ball’s recent article 
in this JOURNAL. ] 

GERMAN SociAL Democracy. Six Lectures by Bertrand Russell, B.A. With 
an Appendix on Social Democracy and the Woman Question in Germany, by 
Alys Russell, B.A. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. 

DYNAMIC SOCIOLOGY; OR, APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Lester F. Ward. 
Two volumes. Second edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1897. 

CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM: The Christian Ideal of Life in its Relations to 
the Greek and Jewish Ideals and to Modern Philosophy. By Professor John 
Watson, LL.D. Glasgow: James MacLehose & Sons; London and New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1897. 

HABIT AND INSTINCT. By Principal C. Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S. London and 
New York: Edward Arnold, 1896. [A very important contribution to the 
subject. Some of the points have been already dealt with in the same writer’s 
previous works on “ Animal Life and Intelligence” and “ Comparative Psy- 
chology ;”’ but the present volume contains much new material. The point 
that will probably be found specially interesting to readers of this JOURNAL is 
the distinction between the action of natural selection and that of conscious 
choice, on which much emphasis is laid. This point is connected, in a highly 
suggestive way, with the views of Huxley in his “‘ Romanes Lecture’’ and with 
those of Professor S. Alexander. ] 

HIsToRY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Alfred Weber, Professor in the University of 
Strasburg. Authorized Translation by Professor Frank Thilly, A.M., Ph.D. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. [One of the best of the smaller 
Histories of Philosophy. The author has a very decided philosophical position 
of hisown. He holds that the ultimate reality is found in Will,—not, how- 
ever, the Wille zum Leben of Schopenhauer, but rather the Wille sum Guten. 
‘There is above our individual will a higher and more excellent will, which 
strives after the ideal.’’ “ Nature is an evolution, of which infinite perfection 
is both the motive force and the highest goal.” In the light of this concep- 
tion, Professor Weber is able to treat sympathetically the most opposite points 
of view, and to find elements of truth in them all. The translation, which 
seems to be well done, is enriched with a fairly complete bibliography of works 
in the various departments of Philosophy. ] 

On HumAN NATURE: Essays (partly Posthumous) in Ethics and Politics. By 
Arthur Schopenhauer. Selected and Translated by T. Bailey Saunders, M.A. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1897. 
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VITTORINO DA FELTRE AND OTHER HUMANIST EpucaTors: Essays and 
Versions. An Introduction to the History of Classical Education. By W. H. 
Woodward, Lecturer in Education in Victoria University. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1897. [‘ It is a marked characteristic of Humanism to 
limit Philosophy, as a serious study, to Ethics, to the entire exclusion of Meta- 
physics. But by Ethics was meant little more than the common-places of 
Roman Stoic morality as expounded by Cicero and Seneca, It was avowedly 
practical in intent, but personal rather than social in its application. Rever- 
ence, self-control, modesty, truthfulness, and courage, the virtues of the indi- 
vidual, were dealt with in some detail and with copious illustration from 
classical sources. More complex questions, such as the relation of patriotic 
duty to personal ambition or opportunity, or the opposition between Christian 
self-repression and the self-assertion—intellectual and moral—of the Roman 
‘virtus,’ or the nature of the ultimate sanction of morals, and the influence of 
religion upon it, all these are ignored. Here, as in certain other departments 
of practical inquiry, the fixed usage of the best age of antiquity is accepted as 
a sound working standard. It follows, therefore, that the method of teaching 
morals was mainly literary and didactic. Thus the study of Cicero, of Aris- 
totle, and of Seneca, with illustrations from Livy, and above all from Plutarch, 
provided an importent educational instrument.” The book contains much 
valuable information and many suggestive remarks. ] 

EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND WOMEN IN GREAT BRITAIN. By C. S. Bremner. 
With a Preface by Miss E. P. Hughes. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
1897. [A useful chronicle of the progress that has been made. ] 

PsEUDO-PHILOSOPHY AT THE END OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Hugh Mortimer Cecil. London: The University Press, 1897. [A vigorous 
criticism of Kidd’s “‘ Social Evolution,’? Drummond’s “ Ascent of Man,’’ and 
Balfour’s “‘ Foundations of Belief.”] 

JUVENILE OFFENDERS. By William Douglas Morrison. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1897. 

THE RATIONAL, OR SCIENTIFIC, IDEAL OF MORALITY: containing a Theory 
of Cognition, a Metaphysic of Religion, and an “ Apologia pro Amore.’”’ By 
P. F. Fitzgerald. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1897. 

CHRISTIAN INSTINCTS AND MODERN Doust. By the Rev. Alexander Crau- 
ford, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1897. 

LE SOCIALISME ET LA SCIENCE SOCIALE. Par Gaston Richard. Bibliothéque 
de Philosophie Contemporaine. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1897. 

LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE OF LoNDON. Edited by Charles Booth. 
Vol. VIII. London: The Macmillan Company, 1897. 

On BEHALF OF PosTERITY. A reply to Criticisms of ‘ A Plea for the Unborn.” 
(A Pamphlet.) By Henry Smith. London: Watts & Co., 1897. 

ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER PERIPATETICS: Being a Translation from 
Zeller’s “‘ Philosophy of the Greeks.’”’? By B. F. C. Costelloe, M.A., and 
J. H. Muirhead, M.A. In two volumes. London, New York, and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. 

THE Economic Review. Vol. VII., No. 2. London: Rivington, Percival & 

Co., April, 1897. [Contains, among other things, articles on “ Why are Bet- 

ting and Gambling Wrong ?” by Rev. A. T. Barnett, M.A., and “ Moral Limi- 
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tations of State Interference,’’ by E. F. B. Fell, B.A.; also interesting Reviews 
of Russell’s “ German Social Democracy,” Giddings’s “ Principles of Soci- 
ology,” and Wrixon’s ‘ Socialism,”’—all by Mr. Sidney Ball, M.A.] 

THE WoRKS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. Vol. X. A Genealogy of Morals. 
Translated by William A. Haussmann, Ph.D. Poems. Translated by John 
Gray. Vol. IX. Beyond Good and Evil. Translated by Helen Zimmern 
London: H. Henry & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1896. 

SocIALIsM. Being Notes ona Political Tour. By Sir Henry Wrixon. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1896. 

SUPERIORITY AND SUBORDINATION AS SUBJECT-MATTER OF SocIoLocy. By 
Dr. Georg Simmel. Translated by Professor Albion W. Small. Reprinted from 
the American Journal of Sociology, September and October, 1896. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. [Dr. Simmel urges that, if Sociology is to 
be a real science, it must fix upon some one aspect of life as the object of 
its study ; and he suggests that the quality of mankind whereby they tend to 
‘* observe degree, priority, and place” might be taken as the aspect in question. 
But is not this too narrow ? It would still no doubt leave Sociology somewhat 
wider than the science of Politics; but surely it is of the very essence of So- 
ciology that it seeks to deal, not with any abstract aspect of social life, but 
with social life as a concrete unity. The idea that it is to imitate Political 
Economy and other sciences of that type in fixing on some abstract point of 
view is almost enough to make Comte turn in his grave. ] 

PROBLEMS OF BIOLOGY. By George Sandeman. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., 1896. [A philosophical criticism of fundamental biological con- 
ceptions. ] 

TruE WomANHOOD. [Six Addresses.] By W. Cunningham, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, etc. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1896. 
A Stupy OF KANT’s PSYCHOLOGY WITH REFERENCE TO THE CRITICAL PHI- 
LosopHY. By Edward Franklin Buchner. Lancaster, Pa.: The New Era 

Print, 1897. 

La Science SocIALeE. Par J. B. Maurice Vignes. Paris: V. Giard & E. Briére, 
1897. 

LA QUESTION SOCIALE EST UNE QUESTION DE M&THODE. Par Le Dr. A. 
Vazeille. Paris: V. Giard & E. Briére, 1897. 

PRoBLEMES SOCIAUX CONTEMPORAINS. Par Achille Loria. Paris: V. Giard & 
E. Briére, 1897. 

IL SOCIALISMO E IL PENSIERO MODERNO, SAGGI. Di Alessandro Chiappelli. 
Firenze: Successori Le Monnier, 1897. 

IL, RITORNO DELLE CHIESE CRISTIANE ALL’ UNITA CATTOLICA. Di Raffaele 
Mariano. Napoli: Tiprografia della Regia Universita, 1895. 

PsYCHOLOGIE DES BERUFSLODATEN. Von A. Hamon. Leipzig: Verlag von 
Aug. Dieckmann, 1896. 
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Groves’s Greek and English Dictionary. 
io Nary of Practical Surgery. 
-Vest-Pocket Lexicon. 
i me viriere’s Classical Dictionary. 
\. 4° everett’s Latin Lexicon. 
% Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 
Lippincott’s Medical Dictionary. 
Longman’s P~.«°t Dictionary of the German and English Languages. 
Pickering « Greek and English Lexicon. 
Pocket Dictionary of the Spanish and English Languages. 
Roget’s Thesaurus. 
Soule’s Synonymes. 
United States Dispensatory. 
Walsh’s Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Writer’s Handbook (The). 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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